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SOMETIMES I LIKE A SHORT COAT 
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THE HOUSE OF 



WHAT A POWERFUL DIFFERENCE 
THIS HIGH-OCTANE GASOLINE MAKES ./ j 



Who minds getting up early when the fish 
are biting . . . and your car seems as anxious 
t<) get there as you are. For eager, powerful 
|x*rformance use high-octane gasoline. You 
sei*. nothing is more important than octane 
rating, for it determines how much power a 
gasoline can deliver. 

So be sure you get a high-octane fuel — 
lj)ok for the "Kthyl” emblem. "Ethyl” gas- 
oline can make a powerful difference in your 
car’s performance! 



1 Whal is it? (a) rifled bullcC’ 

(b) roto-top? (c) golf ball? 

(d) weather balloon? (e) Jai Alai ball? 



• ^ "Hey, mister, you ran over my !” 

What's under the wheel of this 9-ton truck? 
la) catcher's milt? (c) curb-gun? 

(b) foot ball? (d) discus? 



"1 She’s fashionably dressed for what occa- 
sion? 

(a) croquet? (c) shuflleboard? 

(b) Mardi Gras? (d) tennis? 


A He fooled around with a peach container 
and developed a bushel of fun. He is; 

(a) Sir Isaac Newton (b) Dr. James Naismith 
fc) Edward Everett Peckham 



• k Their names arc on the Official base balls 
of the Major Leagues. 

Which two arc on the American Leattue ball? 
Which, the .\aiional? 


.Answers 

1 <c) Early day Spalding golf ball. More than 
50 years ago Spalding made the first Ameri- 
can golf ball. Every major improvement since 
(dimple markings, clastic thread winding, 
balala cover, liquid center, etc.) has been pio- 
neered by Spalding. What's next? Watch for 
some important news coming soon. 

2 (b) Dr. James Naismith who invented the 
game of basketball in 1891 at Springfield Col- 
lege. (Mass.). Even before his ideas for play- 
ing the game were fully formed, Dr. Naismith 
came to Spalding for our help in designing 
the first ball. The modern Last-Bill basket ball 
also was developed in our laboratory. 


;|(b) Spalding J5-V foot ball. The hall re- 
shaped itself when truck was removed. A 
dramatic test for toughness made by our re- 
search laboratory. Its rugged construction 
and ease of handling in dry or wet weather 
make the Spalding J5-V foot ball the choice 
of most gridiron classics and bowl games. 

-I (d) Tennis in the elite 80's. It was still a 
long way to today's shorts and 100 m.p.h. 
shots but the game was being streamlined and 
standardized. Already the Wright & Ditson was 
the only Official ball of the National Cham- 
pionships just as it has been ever sinee. The 
Wright & Dit.son ball is made by Spalding. 


J»On the American League ball; (a) William 
Harridge, league president, (d) A. J. Reach. 
On the National League ball; (b) Warren 
Giles, league president, (c) A. G. Spalding. 
Each is the only Official base ball ever used 
in its league, including World Scries and .'.11- 
Star games. Both base balls are made by 
Spalding. 

Spalding 

Official svitli America 


Spohts iLLUiiTRATBO IS pu&(isk<d ictekly by Time Ine., al SiU S. Michigan At., Chicago II, III. 
I’rinlctl in V.S.A. Second date entry applied for at Chicago, III. Subecription t7Ao a year in U.S.A. 







from ScotlanJ, 
tlie queen of caslimcref, fully fasliioneJ. Our lurtlc-ncclj 
willi contrasting nccl? triiti< long-slecvecl in sliaJes of grayj peal brown anJ navy, 25.95 
Tlie cartligan cl.issic in a wide range of Pringle colors, 27.95 
Also, classic pullover, sbort-sleevctl, 19.95. Long-sleeved, 24.95. All, sizes 34 to 40 
Companion sleirts in matcliing tweeds, and flannels. 10 to 18 sizes, 19.95 to 25.00 
NewYorle Wbile Plains Chicago Cleveland Boston 


OUR PRINGLES 


ARE HERE... 
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The world over... 

more people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind ! 


During the post thirty-nine years, this is one 
fact that has remained steadfastly unchanged 
in a constantly changing world: More people 
ride on Goodyear tires than on any other 
kind! Reason? More motorists, year after 


year, keep discovering for themselves that 
Goodyear tires give them more of everything 
they want — more safety, more comfort, more 
traction, more mileage. Goodyear, Akron 16, 
Ohio. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL'S 


tr-. 



HOTBOX 


The Question: What sport provokes the 
most arguments in 
your home? 


JIMMY JEMAIL 


The Answers: 


Gen. R. J. Rrowne, 
USAF, Commander 
First Air Force 


“Golf. My wife doesn't 
play. I love to. A typ- 
ical work week recent- 
I ly took me to Philadel- 
phia, to Washington, 
to Detroit and to Wil- 
mington, Ohio. So, for the weekend, I was 
eager for golf. My wife objected. She is Brit- 
ish and prcfer.s cricket because afternoon 
tea is part of the game.” 



Warren Austin Jr. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Attorney 


“Golf. My wife was 
afraid of becoming a 
golf widow. I didn't 
want her to tag along, 
but she would trail me 
to the country club 
against my orders. There she’d take golf 
le.sson.s. Now .she teaches me. It’s downright 
humiliating. But the arguments are not so 
frequent. She’s won.” 




Mrs. R. B. Jenkins 
Kssex Fells, N. J. 
Home 


“The double-header. It 

glues me to the televi- 
sion set for five won- 
derful hours. My hus- 
band, Dick, i.sn't a fan. 
He Nvnll plead with me: 
‘Our friends are hungry; go out and grill 
those steaks.' But I don’t hear him. When 
the steaks finally are done, he says: ‘Base- 
ball; nuts! 



Bart Diggin 
Washington, D.C. 
Patent Attorney 


“Fishing. When I re- 
turn after a weekend 
with my meager catch, 
my wife looks suspi- 
cious. She’ll tell our 
friends, ‘All Bart ever 
thinks of is fishing in the spring and sum- 
mer. Yes, even in the winter. He ha.s no 
time for anything else.’ Then the argument 


starts.” 



Helen Brown 
Philadelphia 
Barmaid 


“Swimming. On the 
beach he’d eye every 
dame in a swim suit. 
Even auntie in a Bi- 
kini. And what argu- 
ments! Then I learned 
why. He couldn’t help it. When he married 
me he had four other wives. And when I 
was getting an annulment he married an- 
other girl.” 


Harry Hershiteld 
New York City 
Humorist 


“Any sport on tele- 
vision starts an argu- 
ment. A prize fight will 
really make her mad. 
In one brutal fight, 
when Carter knocked 
his opponent down in every round, my wife 
said, ‘Why don’t they stop it? If they 
don't, I will.’ And off went the set. In her 
mind she stopped that fight.” 




Mrs.Stephen Strong 
New York City 
Writer 


“Football. My hus- 
band is a Harvard 
man. I’m a dyed-in- 
the-wool Yale rooter. 
All my former beaux 
were Yale men. At the 
Harvard-Yale game last year I sat with him 
on the Harvard side, waving a Yale ban- 
ner. What a razzing his classmates gave 
him. That’s still an argument.” 


AUGUST 16. 1954 


F. Darius Benham 
Glen Cove, N.Y. 
Publicist 


Fall 

'Fifty-four-cast” 

of 

New Styles 
by 

FLORSHEIM 



For the ncwpsl in fine shoes 
anti ihe finest in new shoos. 
America’s better-dressed men 


The Florsh eim Shoe Company • Chicago 6 • Makers of fine shoes for men and ivomen 



"Wrestling. The Wom- 
en are crazy about it. 
What they see in it 
beats me. It wa.s a 
great anti honored 
sport with Haeken- 
schmidt, Gotch. Jim Londos, Zbyszko and 
Strangler Lewis. They’ve been replaced by 
clowns and fakers.” 



Mrs. C. Seward 
Oakland, Calif. 
Home 


“Horse racing. My 
hu.sband took me to 
my first horse race. He 
won that day. But he 
began to lose heavy 
bets. Then he pleaded, 
‘Let me have your money. I can get out of 
this. I know the jockey.’ Like a fool I did. 
Now we’re separated.” 


Joe Glynn 
New York City 
Publicist 

"Golf is our big has- 
sle. My wife is a for- 
mer tennis champion. 
She’ll ask, ‘What are 
you doing today?’ My 
reply is, ‘Golf.’ She’ll 
insist, ‘Play tennis with me instead.’ My 
wife is 30. A tough set is duck soup for her. 
I’m 48. And not crazy.” 



mm 



If a moLorman sees a pointer point- 
ing at birds in the middle of the 
tracks, is it his fault if he does not 
stop the train before hitting the dog? 

No, said (he Missouri Court of Ap- 
peals, because (he motorman had a 
right to expect the dog to be smart 
enough to get off the tracks before 
he was hit. 
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Stetson Railbird, Ten Dollars 


Born for a long sporting life -new Stetson Railbird 


The remarkable new Stetson Railbird is the 
bat most likely to be seen at the nation's fly- 
ways, gun runs and stadiums. Made of a soft, 
water-repellent silk-aiid-fur luxury blend, it 
is exceptionally lightweight, impervious to 


weather, and astonishingly rugged. Stetson 
Railbird may be rolled up, put in a pocket, or 
j)acked for traveling. In many smart outdoor 
colors. $10.* Other Stetson Hats, $12.95 to 
$100. Stetson is part of the man. 


Thf leo 


'ofd oi ko' co«lor' *orov*r 70y«ais. Steiion HoH o^<»oiia Ofllykj' W*" 8- 5 


figklly htgkt/ ,n Conodof 
M off'.MaJad conponrts i 
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Herewith a salute from the editors to men 
and women of all ages who have fairly 
earned the good opinion of the world of 
sport, regardless of whether they have yet 
earned tallest headlines 



BETSY CULLEN of Tulsa is Only 15, but 
pretty, well-tanned Betsy is 1954 women’s 
golf champion of Oklahoma. A popular mem- 
ber of the high-school set at Tulsa Central — 
and a large consumer of hamburgers and choc- 
olate cookies — Betsy is in aeriou.s training for 
the girls' junior and women's amateur cham- 
pionships later this summer. 


Borrsil Gollogher 



MRS. E. ROLAND HARRIMAN, wife o( the chairman of the National Red 
Cross, is a harnes.s-racing driver at 58. A grandmother, she drove her pacer Ta.s.sel 
Hanover to a 2:01?s mile at Goshen this summer — bettering the world half-mile 
track mark she set two years ago with the same horse as a three-year-old. 


FRED HiBBERD JR., 15-year- 
old of Rye, N. Y., is burning up Long 
Island Sound for the second year in 
a row with his Lightning Clas.s sail- 
boat Flash. Fred won the midget 
(under 15) title last year and has a 
good chance to take junior honors 
this season. Against the competi- 
tion of sailors of all age.s during 
Larchmont Race Week, Fred beat 
63 to finish second. His able trainer 
is his mother, Mrs. Lorna Whittel- 
sey Hibberd, a five-time national 
women's champion. 


Newj Mioie* 




JOHN GOLDEN, 80 years old and famed enough as a theatrical producer 
(Claudia, Sevenlk Heapen), has turned his Bayside, N.Y. estate into a recreation 
area for New York kids. It provides seven baseball diamonds, will eventually 
include football field.s, barbecue pits and a dance pavilion. 
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Prestige calls for performance, too 


Y ou can easily see Lincoln’s beauty. And 
this fine car obviously carries with it pres- 
tige. So now let’s talk about performance. 

In fact, let’s listen to what an outside ex- 
pert has to say about Lincoln. T om McCahill 
in this year’s edition of True's Autonioth^e 
Yearbook states: “In my book these are the 
best cars made in America.” 

“Lincoln,” continues Mr. McCahill, “is 
the outstanding champion over the road . . . 
gets this title through roadability, cornering 
qualities, plus good brakes. Lincoln s total 
average of these factors is higher than any 


other American car, and that’s why they arc 
champs. On winding or mountainous roads, 
the Lincoln is unbeatable in America . . . and 
it will actually out-comer some sports cars.” 

W’ant further proof of Lincoln's perform- 
ance? This is the car that won first in its class 
for the fourth straight year in the Mobilgas 
Economv Run. And for two years in a row 
Lincoln won the first four places over all 
stock cars in the Me-vican Pan-American 
Road Race. 

You can discover Lincoln’s performance 
on your own. And you can find out why the 


trend keeps growing to Lincoln. Won’t you 
pay a visit to your Lincoln dealer? I le invites 
vou to take the keys to a Lincoln or a Lincoln 
Capri. 

USCOLS DIVISIOS . FORD MOTOR COSfPAS'Y 

LINCOLN 

DESIGNED FOR MODERN LIVING 
POWERED FOR MODERN DRIVING 



THIS MIRACLE SWEATER (100% Du Pont Orion) has amazing 
softness and Jils superbly. Holds its shape, long-wearing, fast -drying. Fourteen 
colors. Shown: long-sleeve V-neck in Monterey red, S9.95. 



FOR SHEER LUXURY you can't beat Catalina's famous CASitMERES. 
Each sweater is full-fashioned, perinancntly mothproofed. Available in eight 
colors. Shown: long-sleeve V-neck in light Oxford heather, S27.50. 




Bob Hope b a inati with a passion for sweaten— even on himself! He wears 
Catalina sweaten because they’re not only soft and luxurious— they’re strong 
and rugged! They’re comfortable. They Jii. They’re nonfading, washable. 
And the colon arc superb! See this founome of Catalina sweaten and many 
others at fine stores and golf shops. Sport shirts by CoMlina, loo. 

For name i/ntaresl store, wriu: Catalina, l>u.,Dq)l. T, 44J So. San Peiiro St., Los Angeles tj. 






S W E AT E R S 


Pre-ivashcd 
in H’oolile, 
the wonder 
cold-water soap. 



CATALINA'S POPULAR " C AS H M E R I NO " is rugged and 
beautiful! (40% imported cashmere, 45% imported zephyr wool, 15% nylon.) 
Eighteen colors. Shown: long-sleeve V-neck in sky blue, Sij.95. 


A NEW SWEATER LOOK is featured in Catalina’s iieATiiBRLAMB. 
Made of 100% imported Australian lamb's wi>oI with unique heather finish. 
Sixteen colors. Shown: long-sleeve V-iicck in sun hcatlicr, Sy.yj. 






Memo from the Publisher 


Sports Illustrated is the newest ofTspring of Time Incorporated. 
And as with any new arrival, friends and relatives are bound to 
gather round and look for family likenesses. 

In our mind, of course, there is no doubt that here is no change- 
ling but already, at its birth, a happily recognizable member of 
the Time Inc. family. 

The Time Inc. family, over the years, has been praised and 
blamed, analyzed and psychoanalyzed, labeled and mislabeled, by 
experts. 

Our intentions — so far as we understand them — have been quite 
simple. We never went in for “me too” publishing. We always 
tried to invent new journalistic forms to fill not just a vacuum 
but a surging need. 

In 1923 there was no magazine for an exciting and excited world 
that was bursting at the seams with curiosity about itself. So 
Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, was invented. And in Sports 
Illustrated you will see something of Time’s nose for news and 
the full, coherent weekly recital of that fascinating world in itself, 
the Wonderful World of Sport. 

In 1930 there was no magazine to speak of and for American 
Business with the color, drama and absorbing human content 
which this new phenomenon needed and deserved. So Fortune was 
invented. And in Sports Illustrated you will see that sport has 
emerged from the era of isolated contest into a new era of tremendous 
size, of national and international importance; again, a new phenome^ 
non, needing and deserving its stimulating hut icise chronicler. 

In 1936 there was no magazine to picture, in pictures, the myriad 
faces and events of a world whose beauty and brutality, tenseness 
and serenity, accomplishments and dangers, could most vividly be 
caught by the eye of the camera. So Life was invented to give 
journali.sm a new and needetl visual dimension. And in Sports 
I l.i.USTRATED today’s miraculous cameras ivill have a weekly field day 
in a field that is peculiarly theirs, to capture the instants of dramatic 
excitement, of human and animal grace, of victory and defeat, that 
are udiat sport is made of. 

1923, 1930, 1936, 1954. 

Today the word “new.smagazine” is as generic as cellophane. 

Today the name Fortune is the nationally accepted hallmark 
of bu.sines.s journalism. 

Today Life’s weekly millions of copies are an accepted fact of 
American life. 

It is our hope and our promise that in some tomorrow you will 
no longer think of Sports Illustrated as Time Inc.'s newest baby, 
but as the accepted and essential weekly reporter of the Wonderful 
World of Sport. 

— H. H. S. Phillips Jr. 



AUGUST 16 1954 
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YOU’RE LOOKING AT THE MOST COMFORTABLE MEN AT TAM O’ SHANTER 



WILLIAM HELLER, INC. 

7071 Sixth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


Seen at a great tournament, the most aston- 
ishing development in outdoor wear today! 
It is Heller’s Contour Jersey tailored — with 
a unique loiich — into White Stag Outdoor 
Jackets. Wlicther you’re in a Lackswing or 
just- observing ... this pure worsted jersey 
is the best thing for sports next to fair 
weather. It bends, turns, comiilies with your 
every body movement. That's comjort! 
Crush it in a car, pack it in a bag, it never 
loses shape. That's a pleasure! For your 
all-season enjoyment, it’s light and airy 


yet warm and absorbent. That's living! 

The man swinging wears “The Bracer’’...^ 
in charcoal with red trim, teal with 
trim, brown with beige trim, navy^roh 
grey trim. Sizes 36-46. S19.95. 

The man watching ivears “The Weather- 
neck”. . .with a 3-way collar: a turtle neck, 
a sport collar, or regular jacket collar. In 
charcoal with red trim, brown with beige 
trim, scarlet with grey trim, navy with grey 
trim. Sizes 36-46. S24.95. 


Wherever you livCy 
it's better living 
in jersey . . . 
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RONSON ANNOUNCES!!! 
AMAZING WINDPROOF LIGHTER.JNLY^F 


Here is a truly windproyf lighter! Precision made. Pick it up. You 
can actually (cul its solid, olivioiisly superior construction. No 
flimsy parts here. The Tf'inillile is firmly, tightly built. It’s perfect for 
every man tvho smokes outdoors. You’ll want a new ft'iri4lliie 
for rugged outdoor use to supplement your Konson ‘‘dress” lighter! 


Here arc five important reasons why: 

1. -Slotted wlij(!shie!<l (Icflecls a gale, and only Windlite has it! 

2. Fil)erglas wick lasts a lifetime, and only tt'itnUile has it! 

3. Kemovable base emls messy reriltiiig. and only fV’iinllite has it! 

4. Ilidtion hinge won't ealcli on clothes, and only IT'iridlile has it! 

5. Super fuel capacity gives more lights, and only IfiniUite has it! 



look for the iiinnc 



world's greatest lighter 


OISS4 RONSON CORPORATION 
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^ Peter Harrell. Gerald Holland. Martin Kane, 
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Andrew Crichton, MacLennan Farrell, N. Lee 
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Staff Photographers 
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Let's ^/ay 3a//, ^ 


"HERE'S A DOUBLE PLAY 
THAT'S ALWAYS A 
POPULAR CALL, WHITEY!" 


“YOU SAID IT, BLACKIE! 

BLACK & WHITE 
SCOTCH WHISKY TOPS 
THE BIG LEAGUES 
YEAR IN, YEAR OUT, 

BECAUSE ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!" 


BLACK a WHITE 

'~7ie SaltA. kM 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION. N. Y. . SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Special Contributors 

Bakkiiali.: Red Smith: Boating: Robert Ba- 
vicr. Jr.; Bowi.iNC: Victor Kalman; BoXINg: 
Budd Schulberg; FootbaLI,: Herman Hick- 
man: Golk: Herbert Warren Wind: Horsb- 
kacino: Albion Hughes; Hunting & Fishing: 
Clyde Carley. David Costello, Ted Janes, 
Hart Stilwell. Philip Wylie. Ed Zern: Motor 
Sports: John Bentley; NATURE: John TI’Reilly; 
Te;nnts: William F. Talbert; Travel: Horace 
Sutton: I'SPEK 21 : Duane Deeker 


Publisher 11. H. S. Phillips Jr, 
Advertising Director William W, Holman 


Subscription kales. I yr., S7.5U. U.S-. t'anaila and 

active military personnel anywhere in the 
world: all other suliecriplions, 1 yr.. (10. 
Please address all correepondenre concerning 
Sports II.I.Ustkatkk’s editorial and advertis- 
ing contents tci: Sports Ii.i.rsTitATEP, 9 liocke- 
feller Masa. New York 20. N. Y. 

Pleas*- address all suliscription correspond- 
ence to Sports lu.ttSTRATBP. MU N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, III. Changes of address re- 
quire four weeks' nulicc. When ordering 
change, please name magazine and furnish 
address imprint from a recent issue, or stale 

cannot Ik- made without old as W'ell as new 
address, including postal gone number. 
TtMK Inc. also publishes Tl»lE. t.IPK. KohtU.sE. 
Ahi-kitkctiikai. Forum and Hol'sb a- Home. 

Chairman. Maurice T. Moore: I’resident, 

Roy E. Ijtraen; Executive Vice President 
(or Publishing, Howard Black: Executive 
Vico President and Treasurer, Charles L. 
Stillman: Vice President and Secretary, 
I). W. Brumbaugh: Vice Presidents, Bernard 
Barn*-*. Allen Grover, Andrew Heiskell. C. 1>. 
Jackson, J. Edward King, James A, l.inen, 
Ralph I*. Paine. Jr., P. J. Prentice; Comp- 
troller and Assistant Secretary. Arnold W. 
Carlson. 
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lUifcMMi 

Yom' wisest investment 

in sporting goods 


...WILSON, 

of course! 


These are jusr a few of the Iieadliners in 
spore who use Wilson equipment. More 
than 100 world-famous professionals in all 
sports make up the Wilson Advisory Staff. 
Their function: to pool ideas with Wilson 
designers. The result: most of the major 
sports equipment advances of recent years. 
The proof of their success: today Wilson 
equipment fS America's most popular 
choice. 




Given these clues, can you match the outstanding 
athletes shown with the Wilson equipment they use? 

A. □ Golfs all-time leading money 
winner plays only these. 

Letters preceding \ B, □ Popular Red Sox outfielder swap- 
clues indicate ' ped jet helmet for these. 

equipment ^ c. □ Used and recommended by the 
■respondingly world’s greatest tennis player. 

lettered in photo- j D. □ Cleveland Browns' star quarter- 
graph at left, j back sets NFL records with this. 

□ Colorful red. headed golf cham- 
pion has swung these for years. 


What’s their line? 


W hill kind ol '’hill (l()(\s 

your hoi sepow ei’ w eiii 


• v 



llic round otic ;il (he riiilil is (lie '■sccrcl of ii \-<i (‘ii”iiic 
•SO aiKanccd dial all ollicrs arc oiil ol sl\ lc lodax ! 


WHEN CHRYSLER CORI'ORATION put this (lonie- 
shaped “hal” on the combustioti cliaiiihcrs of its new 
V-8 engine it brought to American passenger cars 
the first major engine advance in 23 years. Tlie hemi- 
spherical head had long been used in airplane 
engines and costly racing cars, biil no one had solved 
its mass production problems. Chrysler did. in 1951. 
Today you can drive this engine at 1.50 hp in a new 
Dodge, 170 h|) in a DeSoto, 195 or 235 hp in a 
Chrysler. You mill icon’/ find il in other new cars. 
Nothing but driving il can tell you what it docs. Il 
operates either on regular fuel or premium. Its 
smoothness, response, and quietness are startling. 


It forms practically no dejiosit. running like new for 
lens of tliousands of miles. It is rugged in design, 
needs little attention. Gas and oil economy are excel- 
lent. At Daytona Beach it recently won the grueling 
National Stock Car Race. At Indianapolis Si)ecdway, 
under AA.\ su[>crvision. it set a new Stevens Trophy 
record of 2.157 miles in 24 hours of driving. On 
Utah's Salt Flats, il set 196 new official slock car 
records. Wc invite anyone who cares at all about 
cars to try this wonderful engine. Dramatically it 
shows you how Chrysler-built value hehind the price 
tag. goes far beyond the price itself. You'll lake your 
hat off to what you find when you do! 



Plymouth 

Dodge 

DeSoto 

Chrysler 

lm|)(M'ial 


Drive them! Price 
them! The smartest 
buys of all! 



New Sports Magazine Christened 




(’,i\ at XW"'!. in ■aiH-'- lea lainii hiii ; 
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MINUTE MEN 

heart-stirring Vancouver mile 


SPORTS 

by PAUL O’NEIL • IW A A' M 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 

The art of running the mile consists, in essence, of reaching the 
threshold of unconsciousness at the instant of breasting the tape. 
It is not an easy process, even in a setpiece race against time, for 
the body rebels against such agonizing usage and must be disci- 
plined by the spirit and the mind. It is infinitely more difficult in 
the amphitheater of competition, for then the runner must remain 
alert and cunning despite the fogs of fatigue and pain; his instinc- 
tive calculation of pace must encompass maneuver for po.sition, 
and he must harbor strength to answer the moves of other men 
before e.npending his last reserves in the war of the home stretch. 

Few events in sport offer so ultimate a test of human courage 
and human will and human ability to dare and endure for the 
simple sake of struggle — c!a.ssicatly run, it is a heart-stirring, 
throat-lightening spectacle. But the world of track has never 
seen anything quite to equal the “Mile of the Century” which 
England’s Dr. Roger Gilbert Bannister- the tall, pale-sldnned 
explorer of human exhaustion who first crashed the four-minute 
barrier- won here last Saturday from Australia's world-record 
holder, John Michael Landy. It will probably not see the like 
again for a long, long time. 

The duel of history’s first four-minute milers, high point of the 
quadrennial British Empire & Commonwealth Games, was the 
most widely heralded and universally contemplated match foot- 
race of all time. Thirty-two thousand people jostled and screamed 
while it was run in Vancouver’s new Empire Stadium, millions 
followed it avidly by television. It was aLso the most ferociously 
contested of all mile events. Despite the necessity of jockeying on 
the early turns and of moving up in a field of six other good men, 
Bannister ran a blazing 11:58.8 and Landy 3:59.6. Thus for the 
first time two men broke four minutes in the same race. (Though 
far back in the ruck, five other runners finished under 4:08 — 
Canada’s Rich Ferguson in 4:04.6, Northern Ireland’s Victor 
Milligan in 4:05, and both New Zealand’s Murray Halberg and 
England’.s Ian Boyd in 4:07.2.) 

Landy’s world record of 3:58, set seven weeks ago in cool, still 
Nordic twilight at Turku, Finland, still stood when the tape was 
broken. But runners are truly tested only in races with their 
peers. When the four-minute mile was taken out of the laboratory 
and tried on the battlefield, Landy was beaten, man to man, and 
Roger Bannister reigned again as the giant of modern (rack. 

Seldom has one event so completely overshadowed such a big 
and colorful sports carnival as this year's Empire Gaines. The 
Empire’s miniature Olympics, for which Vancouver built its 
12,000,000 stadium, a bicycle velodrome and a magnificent swim- 
ming pool, would have been notable if only for the rugged, sea- 
girt, mountain-hung beauty amidst which they were held. They 
were further enlivened by the sight of Vancouver’s kilted, scarlet- 
coated Seaforth Highland Regiment on parade, by the presence 
of Britain’s Field Marshal Earl Alexander of Tunis, and— more 
exciting yet— of Queen Elizabeth’s tail, handsome husband, 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. 

During seven daj's of competition 20 of 27 games records were 
cracked in track and field events alone, and England, by virtue of 
her peerles.s distance runners, walked off with the lion’s share of 
glory (scoring by unofficial points: England 514-1/2, Australia 
363-3/4, Canada 339, South Africa 260-3/4) and served notice on 
the world of tremendous new strength. Canadians and U.S. tour- 
ists alike were startled at the Elizabethan rudeness with which the 
Englishmen (Oxonians almost to a man, and thus held to be ef- 
fete) ran their opposition into the ground in races demanding 
stamina and bottom. They placed one, two, three in the six mile 
(won by Peter Driver) one, two, three in the three mile (won 
by amiable, beer-quaffing Chris Chataway, who paced Bannis- 
ter in the Oxford mile) and one, two, three in the half mile 


Marl Kou5mon 


(won by Derek Jamen Neville Johnson). 

There were also alarums and sensalions. 
Auslraiia’s bicycle team protested English 
tactics, were rebuffed, withdrew from com- 
petition in a scandalous huff, cooled off, 
and duly re-entered the lists. Vancouver's 
world champion weightlifter, Doug Hep- 
burn - who stands 5'8', weighs 299 pounds, 
mea-sure-s 22 inches around the biceps and 
wears the look of a Terrible Turk — lifted 
an aggregate of 1,040 pounds with con- 
temptuous ea.se while his fellow citizens 
watched with unsurpassed pride and glee. 

Canada’s big, beautiful, blond wom- 
an shotputter, the Toronto schoolteacher 
Jackie MacDonald (seepage 32), was barred 
from competition in mid-meet for publicly 
endorsing Orange Crush. And the big clos- 
ing-day crowd in the stadium was treated 
to one of the most gruesome scenes in sports 
history after England’s marathon champi- 
on, Jim Peters, entered the track a mile 
ahead of hLs field but almo.st completely 
unconscious from strain and weariness. Pe- 
ters fell a.s he came in sight of the crowd, 
ro-sc drunkenly, staggered a few steps and 
fell again {see page 31), until he was lifted 
to a stretcher and thus disqualified short 
of victory. 

But for all this, nothing in the games re- 
motely approached the temsion and drama 
inherent in the mile. The race developed, 
in fact, amid an atmosphere much more 
reminiscent of a heavyweight champion- 
ship fight than a contest of amateurs on 
the track. This was not unjustified; it was 
obvious from the beginning that Bannister 
and Landy would be engaged in a sort of 
gladiatorial combat, a duel of endurance in 
which no two other men who ever lived 
could even have engaged. 

At first glance they seemed like an odd 
pair of gladiators. Like most distance men 
both look frail anil thin in street clothes. 
Landy ha.s a mop of dark, curly hair, the 
startled brown eyes of a deer, a soft voice 
with little trace of the Australian snarl, 
and a curious habit of bending forward 
and clasping his hands before his chest 
when making a conversational point. As a 
student at Australia’s Geelong Grammar 
School (“A Church of England school,” 
says his father with satisfaction, “where the 
prefects whack the boys, y’know”) John 
developed a passion for the collection of 
butterflies and moths and an ambition to 
become an entomologist (which his father 
cured by sending him to Melbourne Uni- 
versity to study agricultural science). 

Roger Bannister is taller (6' to Lan- 
dy’s 5' 11 '4'), slightly heavier (156 pounds 
to l^andy’s 150) an<l slightly older (25 to 
I.4indy’s 24) but he too would be the last 
man in the world to be singled out of a 
crowd as an athlete. He is stooped and neg- 
ligent in carriage; he has lank blond hair, 
a high-cheeked, peaked face, and a polite 
and noncommittal upper-clas.s British voice. 
The face is expre.-wive and can flash with in- 
stant animation and warmth. He can use 
words with precLsion and humor, and at 
times, even with a sort of conversational 
eloquence. But scholarly is the word for 
Dr. Bannister. It is apt he is a scholar 


and a brilliant one. Perhaps five per cent 
of London medical .students go through 
their courses without failing one exam and 
Bannister was among that small fraction 
when he received his degree at London’s 
St. Mary's Hospital this year. 

But men are seldom what they seem; 
Banni.ster, a complex and many-sided per- 
son, is both repelled and fascinated by the 
hurly-burly of big time sport, but for seven 
years, he ha.s driven himself, stoically as an 
Indian brave or a man climbing Everest, 
toward the four-minute mile. So during the 
last five years ha.s John Michael Landy. 
Both men have engaged in an endless and 
grueling effort to explore and push back the 
furthest boundaries of their own endurance. 

Neither has ever been coached — in the 
casual British club system of competition, 
unlike the more regimented U.S. college 
team system, runners are presumed to be 
able to train them.selves. Separately, half a 
world apart, both Bannister and Landy ar- 
rived at curiously i<lentical conclusions; 
both decided that overtraining and siale- 
noss were simply myths and that the more 
the body endures the more it will endure. 
Both drove themselves to extremes of exer- 
tion (training 3e.s.sions of 10 to 14 58-second 
quarter miles with one lap walked between) 
which would have staggered the average 
U.S. athlete. 

Bannister carried his preoccupation with 
the mystcrie.s of exhaustion into the world 
of science when he wa.s a medical student 
at Oxford in 1951. He ran to the point of 
total collapse on a treadmill almost daily, 
with hollow needles thru.st into his fingers 
to mea.Kure lactic acid and with an oxygen 
ma.sk clapped over his face to give him 
extra fuel. Meanwhile at Oxford, and all 
through hi.s three years at St. Mary’s 
(where he ducked out to Paddington Rec- 
reation Ground and paid three ponce to u.se 
the cinder paths), he went on with his ma.s- 
sive burden of running. 

The two four-minute milers developed 
into unique being.s- men whose hearts have 
enormous capacity and power and whose 
bodies can utilize oxygen with fantastic 
economy and resist the inroads of fatigue 
with fantastic succes.s. Bannister’s pulse 


rate, which wa.s a normal 6.5 when he was 
17, is now 45. Landy’s is 50. But there 
their similarities end. In Vancouver, a-s the 
remorseless pressure of the world’s excite- 
ment pressed down on them, and race day 
neared, their differences of temperament 
became obvious. Landy .seemed assured, re- 
laxed, cocky. Bannister became quiet, re- 
mote, and fled daily to a golf course to train. 

But Bannister’s teammates were not 
misled. "Roger hates the idea of having to 
beat Landy— of having thousands of peo- 
ple expecting him to do it,” said one. “But 
he’ll do it. Nobody gets in such an emotion- 
al pitch before a race as he does. He’s gol a 
cold now, you know. I suspect it is psychoso- 
matic and I suspect he .suspects it— he had 
one just like it before the Oxford mile. Rog- 
er may tell you he has slept before a race, 
but he hasn’t. When he goes out to run he 
looks like a man going to the electric chair. 
There are times the night before a race when 
he actually makes involuntary .sounds, like 
a man being tortured. But Roger is a hard 
man to com fort — if you try he’ll give you a 
look that goes right through you.” 

Whatever t heir preliminary travail, both 
runners .seemed equally intent and equal- 
ly oblivious of the rumble and roar of ap- 
plause as they warmed up on the infield 
grass in the moments before race time. 
Bright sunlight bathed the jampacked sta- 
dium. The temperature stood at a pleasant 
72, the relative humidity at a pleasant 48. 
Only the faintest of breezes moved on the 
track, as the field of milers was called to 
the mark. Landy, in the green of Australia, 
stepped quietly into the pole position. Ban- 
nister, in the red-barred white of England, 
had lane 0 - he drew one deep, shuddering 
breath and then leaned forward for a stand- 
ing start. 

The gun puffed and popped and New 
Zealand’s darkh orse Murray Halberg burst 
into the lead with hi.s teammate William 
David Baillie at his heels. I.andy let them 
go — he wanted speed, but he wanted top 
cover if he could get it--and settled into 
a docile fourth on the turn. He stayed 
there for less than the lap. The pacesetters 
slowed, almost imperceptibly, and Landy 
moved instantly and decisively into the 
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lead. His strategy wa.s simple and savage — 
to runj;he first seven furlongs at so blazing 
a pace that Bannister would be robbed of 
his famous kick. 

As Landy moved, Bannister moved too. 
They ran Landy first, Bannister second at 
the end of the stretch and the duel had 
begun. "Time for the first lap,” the loud- 
speakers grated as they entered the turn, 
"fifty-eight seconds.” Then bedlam began 
too. It increased as Landy moved away - 
five yards, ten yards, fifteen yards— in the 
backstretch of the second lap, and Bannis- 
ter let him go. "It was a frightening thing 
to do,” said the Englishman later, “but I 
believed he was running too fast. I had to 
save for my final burst and hope I could 
catch him in time.” 

Landy’s time wa.s 1:58 at the half. The 
groundwork for a four-minute mile had 
been laid. The field had faded far to the 
rear. The duelists ran alone in front with 
Landy still making the pace. But now, yard 
by yard, easily, almost imperceptibly Ban- 
nister was regaining ground. He was within 
striking distance as they fled into the last, 
decisive quarter amid a hysterical uproar 
of applause. He stayed there on the turn. 
Two hundred yards from home, Landy 
made his bid for decision and victory. But 
Bannister refused to be shaken, and with 
90 yards to go he lengthened his plunging 
stride. He came up shoulder to shoulder, 
fought for momentum, pulled away to a 
four-yard lead and ran steadily and stylish- 
ly through a deafening clamor to the tape. 
He fell, arms flapping, legs buckling, into 
the arms of the English team manager a 
split second after the race was done. 

“I tried to pull away from him in the 
back.si retch of the last lap,” said Landy 
after he ceased to ga.sp for breath. “I had 
hoped that the pace would be so fast that 
he would crack at that point. He didn’t. 
When you get a man in that sort of a situa- 
tion and he doesn’t crack, you do. From 
then on I knew it was only a question of 
time. I looked over my left shoulder to see 
where he was on the turn, and when I 
looked back he was ahead of me.” He 
paused, grinned, shook his head and added: 
'‘I’ve had it.” 




THE BRITISH EMPIRE’S BEST 


Here is how men’s records at Vancouver compare with world records 


RUNNING 

VANCOUVER RECORD 


WORLD RECORD 

100 yds 

Michael Agostini, Trinidad 

9.6 

Melvin Patton, USA 

9.3 (1948) 

Hector Hogan, Australia 

9.3 (1954) 

220 yds 

Donald Jowett, New Zealand 

21.5 

Melvin Patton, USA 

202 (1949) 

440 yds 

Kevan Gosper. Australia 

47.1 

Herbert McKenley, Jamaica 46.0 <1948) 

880 yds 

Derek Johnson. England 

1:50.7 

Malvin Whitfield, USA 

1:48.6 (1953) 

1 mile 

Roger Bannister, England 

3:58.8 

John Landy, Australia 

3:58.0 (1954) 

3 mile 

Christopher Chataway, England 

13:35.2 

Fred Green, England 

13:32.2 (1954) 

6 mile 

Peter Driver. England 

29:09.4 

E. ZMopek, Czechoslovakia 27:59.2 (1954) 

Marathon 

Joseph McGhee. Scotland 

2h:39:36 

James Peters, England 

2h:17:39.4 (1954) 

RELAY RACES 





440 yds 

Canada 

41.3 

University of Texas, USA 

40.3 (1954) 

1 mile 

Er^gland 

3:11.2 

USA National Team 

3:08.8 (1952) 

HURDLES 





120 yds 

Keith Gardner, Jamaica 

14.2 

Richard Attlesey, USA 

13.5 (1950) 

440 yds 

David Lean, Australia 

52.3 

Charles Moore, USA 

51.6 (1952) 

FIELD EVENTS 





Hop-Step-lump 

Kenneth Wilmshurst, England 

50'l'/j'' 

L. Scherbakov, Russia 

53' 2%” (1953) 

Broad Jump 

Kenneth Wilmshurst. England 

24'8y4” 

Jesse Owens, USA 

26'8'/4"(1935) 

High Jump 

Emmanual Ifeajuna. Nigeria 

6' 8” 

Walter Davis, USA 

6'U!^" (1953) 

Pole Vault 

Geoffrey Elliott, England 

14' 

C. Warmerdam, USA 

15' 7% "(1942) 

Shot Put 

John Savidge, England 

55' '/a" 

Parry O’Brien, USA 

60' 10" (1954) 

Discus 

Stephanus du Plessis, S. Africa 169' IW 

Fortune Gordien, USA 

194' 6" (1953) 

Javelin 

James Achurch, Australia 

224' 9 ’/2" 

Franklin Held, USA 

263' 10" (1953) 

Hammer 

Muhammad Iqbal, Pakistan 

181' 8” 

Sverre Strandli, Norway 

204' 7J^" (1953) 


BY GOOD LOSER LANDY AS HE GULPED AIR MOMENTS LATER. REFRESHED AND JUBILANT, WINNER JOGGED, CHATTED WITH LANDY 
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SOUNDTRACK 


NEWS FROM THE KARAKORAM 


GUINNESS MAN . . . TEARLESS LOVE 


Fire on K-2 

F rom high in Asia’s Karakoram 
range last week came a terse but ju- 
bilant message: after 76 days of climb- 
ing, an Italian expedition led by Pro- 
fessor Ardito Desio of Milan had suc- 
ceeded in reaching the 28,250-foot sum- 
mit of Mount Godwin Austen (K-2) — 
a peak never scaled before (though six 
have died in attempts i and after Ever- 
est the loftiest in the world. 

It is in order, therefore, to print 
again a piece of wisdom that helps to 
answer the question of why a man 
climbs a mountain. The word.s are those 
of Walter Lippmann and actually they 
were written after Amelia Earhart was 
given up for lost in her attempt to fly 
the Pacific, but they go well with the 
news from K-2: 

"The world is a better place to live 
in because it contains human beings 
who will give up ease and security 
in order to do what they themselves 
think worth doing. They do the use- 
less, brave, noble, divinely foolish and 
the very wisest things that are done by 
man. And what they prove to them- 
selves and to others is that man is no 
mere creature of his habits, no mere 
automaton in his routine, but that in 
the dust of -which he is made there is 
also fire, lighted now and then by great 
winds from the sky.’’ 

Man and the amoeba 

A mong the simplest of living things 
. is the amoeba, which does not play 
games. 

This microscopic, nucleated mass 
of protoplasm, perpetually changing its 
shape by protruding portions of its 
body, nourishes itself by enveloping 
minute organisms. It does not fuss over 
cuisine. Furthermore, when an amoeba 
wants to reproduce it splits in two. 
This is the amoebic way of achieving 
immortality and is the best an amoeba 
can do. 

But on the higher levels of life the 
animals enjoy special sauces and play 
games. Kittens, puppies, bear cubs, 
fox pups and, very likely, adolescent 
whales are sportive beasts. Dogs pre- 
serve the sporting instinct beyond 
youth and thus are especially dear to 
man, and so do horses. Man has there- 
for revered both dog and horse as 
‘‘noble’’ animals, a term he does not 
apply to cats or cows. 

Insects, which lie in the scheme of 
things somewhere between the amoeba 
and man, are despised, even abhorred. 
They enter the adult stage instantly, 


and since they never experience youth 
they never play. All things are clear to 
an ant from the moment he comes out 
of the egg. He knows what he must do 
and how to do it, and he does it. 

The theory that kittens play at chas- 
ing spools so that one day they may be 
expert at chasing mice is easy and may 
oven be true. Laboratory tests show, 
however, that kittens who never have 
seen a mouse have chased spools and 
that these same kittens in later years 
have refused to hunt mice. The theory 
that man likes to hit a ball with a club 
because it revives pleasant atavistic 
memories of a time when he thus dealt 
with his enemies may be true, too, but 
it is a good idea to suspect it. 

Hitting something with a club is a 
very simple business, like chasing a 
spool. Up to a point, and on occasion, 
it is a satisfying thing to do. There are 
golf driving ranges and baseball-throw- 
ing machines which do a good business 
serving men and women who want to 
hire a club and something to hit with 
it. This is a pastime rather than a 
sport, however, and few would bother 
to go to a driving range except to im- 
prove themselves at the regular game 
of golf, which is a complex, highly or- 
ganized amusement, and this fact sup- 
plies a clue to a fundamental difference 
between man and the amoeba. 

Both man and the amoeba have a 
common, overriding problem— control 
of their environment. The amoeba has 


kept his problem minor by being easi- 
ly satisfied. Almost any old wet place 
will do for him and he takes such 
food as comes along, never sending 
anything back to the kitchen. His re- 
productive method works fine. Every- 
thing comes out even. You divide one 
by two and you get two. The amoeba 
does not have to prove to himself that 
he is a good amoeba, good at control- 
ling his environment. 

But men do have to prove that they 
are good. They do not reproduce by 
splitting themselves in two. Theirs is 
a more complicated arrangement, in- 
volving partnership deals and provi- 
sion for proper rearing of the young. 
Very often the world environment, as 
the afternoon papers are quick to point 
out, is not suited to this purpose. The 
business of living is likely to raise 




UNDER THE ELMS 


doubts, fears and anxieties in the high- 
er animals, whereas the amoeba is al- 
ways supremely confident of his ability 
to handle any situation. He is suited to 
his way of life and he is immortal. 

But move up the evolutionary scale 
a bit and you find that there is con- 
stant need for reassurance. A dog re- 
quires a bit of applause when he has 
done a good job of bringing in the bird. 
To another animal this might be a poor 
reward for giving up a duck dinner, 
but a dog understands glory. 

It is an artificial arrangement, this 
business of a man shooting a bird and 
a dog retrieving it for him, and that is 
what makes it a sport. A sport is a 
design for living in an artificial environ- 
ment, hedged with self-imposed disci- 
plines anil filled with the fear of failure 
and the hope of success. 

While the chancelleries strive to con- 
trol the world environment of man, 
individual man can make a world of 
his own— in the shape of a baseball 
diamond, a football field, a tennis court 
or a golf course. There he observes 
the special rules of artificial life and 
death. He lives to glory if he breaks 
par and then, refreshed with intima- 
tions of immortality, returns to his 
desk and the problems of the real world, 
purged for a little while of doubt and 
fear, pleasantly aware that there are 
areas where he is master of his fate and 
captain of his soul. 

This is all based on the assumption 
that the greens committee is not a 
pack of idiots. 

That which diverts 

S INCE the word aporl means, among 
other things, "that which diverts 
and makes mirth.’’ it is a pleasure to 
salute Christopher John Chataway, 
runner extraordinary, partaker of the 
good life and sportsman. 

C hataway is the orange-haired young 
Engli.shman who paced Roger Bannis- 
ter to the first sub-four-minute mile 
and then chased John Lanriy to a time 
that was even better than Bannister's. 
Without detracting from the skills and 
accomplishments of either Bannister or 
Landy, it must be pointed out that 
appreciation of their deeds is inextric- 
ably bound up with knowledge of Ban- 
nister’s utter exhaustion and his wry 
comment, "I had no idea it would be 
so hard,” and with Landy’s gaunt face 
and frame and his almost fanatic rac- 
ing campaign. The over-all effect is one 
of labor, effort and fatigue. Chataway, 
while one of the world’s great distance 
runners in his own right (especially 
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at two and three miles, has a casual, 
almost carefree approach to the whole 
business of running. 

Chataway does not neglect to train. 
But he smokes (generally under half a 
pack a day during training, somewhat 
more in the winter! and he does not 
deny himself an occasional drink. The 
day after he paced Bannister, he wasn’t 
quite sure what might be his normal 
pulse rale — which more dedicated run- 
ners virtually chart. He lacked the 
vaguest idea of his chest expansion. All 
in all, he seem.s to keep before himself 
the fact that he is a man who works 
for a living (he’s a junior executive with 
the Guinness brewery people in Lon- 
don) and who runs for the hell of it. 

In the three-mile event at Vancouver 
last week, after running most of the 
race at an almost leisurely lag. Sports- 
man Chataway turned on his kick and 
won in 13:35.2 for a new Empire Games 
record and a dandy little gold medal. 

Good time 

I N Louisville at Derby time, tradi- 
tion is clasped in every mini julep, 
felt in every note of My Old Kentnrky 
Home, sensed in the unbroken line of 
Derbies run on the same track every 
year since ISTo. In Goshen at Hamble- 
tonian time, tradition hangs as heavy 
as the elm branches, but it is emotion 
in a low key, love without tears. 

The race itself is not old. It startles 
people to learn that the Hambletonian 
— which sounds like 1850 — was first 
run in 1926. That was the year Gene 
Tunney beat Jack Dempsey in Phila- 
delphia. But Orange County, of which 
Goshen is county seat, is as steeped in 
the lore of the harness horse as Boston 
and Philadelphia are in the lore of the 
Revolution. Hambletonian, the sire 
from whom almost all trotters and 
pacers stem, and for whom the race is 
named, was foaled in Chester, just five 
miles from Goshen, and stood at stud 
there from 1852 to 18T5. Goldsmith 
Maid, the most famous of all harness 
horses (.see page 142), began her ca- 
reer at Goshen in 1865. In Goshen peo- 
ple talk of trotters and pacers the way 


people elsewhere talk of batting av- 
erages. In Goshen the harness-horse 
men, the lean, leathery men of the tilt- 
liat-and-squint-eye school, seem per- 
fectly at liome. 

Last week at Good Time Park on 
Hambletonian Day a man said, "Big 
crowd.” An old rr.an nearby nodded. 

"Big crowd,” he agreed, "but it ain’t 
a money crowd. They don't bet much. 
Down at Yonkers, that’s where they 
bet. A million dollars a night. I don't 
know where they gel all that money.” 

He looked across the track, across 
the green infield to the while rails be- 
yond, and beyond the rails to the trees 
and hills, and he smiled. 

"The people that come here,” he 
said, “they don’t come to bet. They 
come to see the horses and all.” He 
waved his hand. "To see the spectacle.” 

But spectacles are not enough, and 
traditions die. Two days after the 
Hambletonian was run, Bill Cane, the 
tough-minded old man who took the 
race to Goshen in the first place, an- 
nounced that next year’s race may be 
the last Hambletonian to be run there. 
The Hambletonian Society will meet 
in October to decide. Probable new 
site? Bill Cane’s new gold mine, Yon- 
kers Raceway. 

Fish watching 

O N Sundays from now through 
early fall, sport.sman divers wear- 
ing air tanks will be slipping off a bait 
barge into the deeps of Lake Hopatcong 
in northern New Jersey. At 35 feet they 
will hit a layer of chill, turbid water 
that, for clarity, resembles creole gum- 
bo. This layer, scientifically speaking, 
is the "thermocline,” where the tem- 
perature drops sharply. Then, passing 
through a clearer layer of 56” water 
called the "hypolimnion,” at 55 feet 
they reach bottom. One diver anchors 
himself and sits— or more correctly, 
hangs— for 30 minutes in a numbing 
but rather beautiful world of brown 
silt, soft amber light and glinting beer 
cans. Others head out across the lake, 
prowling through the thermocline and 
the hypolimnion. 


Surface fishermen, of course, view 
this diving at Lake Hopatcong with sus- 
picion: the underwater crowd up to 
another bit of tomfoolery, behaving 
like a pack of deranged lemmings hell- 
bent for the bottom of a fjord. Actually 
there is a purpose and a system to it, 
under the direction of the Fisheries 
Laboratory of New Jersey’s Fish and 
Game Division. The divers are volun- 
teer fi.sh watchers. They are, in fact. 



down there chilling their marrow to 
make happier times for the fishermen 
overhead. 

In Hopatcong the fish watchers are 
searching specifically for the alewife, a 
four-inch landlocked species kin to the 
herring. Find the alewife and they have 
the missing link in a chain leading to 
better fishing in some 40 north Jersey 
lakes. The alewife is the choice diet of 
bass, pickerel and other sport fish ; most 
of the season a bait dealer can net 5,000 
a day. But in July and August when 
fishermen are most numerous, wouldn’t 
you know it, the alewives disappear. 

New Jersey suspects that the ale- 
wives may be down deep. An electronic 
detector can spot fish schools, but it 
can’t tell an alewife from a yellow 
perch, so the Fisheries Lab called in fish 
watchers. “They’ve got to be down 
there somewhere,” says Biologist Dick 
Gross, director of the alewife hunt. 
“We may not find alewives, but I can 
already tell you what brand of beer is 
most popular on the lake.” 

Parlor sport 

I N A SiMHiT of learned devil-may- 
care, Howard Chace, language teach- 
er at Miami University, ()hio, re- 
wrote a familiar fable in what at first 
looks like gibberish but on closer study 
proves to be honest English. A year 
ago it got printed in Gene Sherman’s 
column in the Los Angeles Times and 
was picked up by the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Since then, it seems to have 
moved in more exclusive circles, often 
by the hand-to-hand of connoisseurs. 
It turned up a week ago in Nantucket, 
just about as far east as it could get, 
in a party of idling summer sailors and 
golfers. They found the group-decipher- 
ing and reading of it as delightful as 
any parlor sport they had all summer. 

Clue: for “Wants pawn term” read 
“Once upon a time.” It gets harder: 

Wants pawn term, dare worsted 
ladle gull hoe lift wetter murder inner 
ladle cordage honor itch offer lodge, 
dock florist. Disk ladle gull orphan wor- 
ry ladle cluck wetter putty ladle rat 
hut, end fur disk raisin pimple colder 
Ladle Rat Rotten Hut. 


THE RAREST TROPHY IK U.S. GOLF 



There is ihe Walker Cup, the Ryder Cup, the 
Curtis Cup and a score of other coveted cups. 
But no trophy in all of golfdom is so prized 
by the few who have it a.s this one: the Pre.si- 
dent’.s golf ball; value $1.10. 

Only a handful of golfers have ever seen 
ihi.s ball in action — for not many have had 
the chance to play golf with the President of 
the U.S. Eisenhower’s ball, a Spalding Dot, 
is 1.68 inches in diameter, weighs 1.62 ounces, 
like the Ihousand.s of other golf balls being 
chipped, chopped and whacked around the 
U.S.’s 5,056 public and private courses. The 
big difference — which makes it a prized me- 
mento — is the legend in tidy red letters; MR 
PRESIDENT. 
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Wan moaning Rat, Rotten Hut’s 
murder colder inset : “Ladle Rat Rotten 
Hut, heresy ladle basking winsome bur- 
den barter end shirker cockles. Tick 
disk ladle basking tudor cordage offer 
groin murder hoe lifts honor udder site 
offer florist. Shaker lake! Dun stopper 
laundry wrote! Dun stopper peck 
floors! Dun daily-doily inner florist, an 
yonder nor sorghum stenches dun stop- 
per torque wet strainers.” 

“Hoe-cake, murder.” resplendent 
Ladle Rat Rotten Hut, end tickle ladle 
basking an stuttered oft. Honor wrote 
tudor cordage offer groin murder, Ladle 
Rat Rotten Hut mitten anomalouswoof. 
“Wail, wail, wail,” set disk wicket 
woof, “evanescent Ladle Rat Rotten 
Hut ! W’ares or putty gull goring wizard 
ladle basking?” 

“Armor goring tumor groin mur- 
der’s,” repri.sai ladle gull. “Grammar’s 
seeking bet. Armor ticking arson bur- 
den barter end shirker cockles.” 

“0 hoe! Heifer blessing woke,” setter 
wicket woof. Butter taught tomb shelf, 
“Oil tickle shirt court tudor cordage 
offer groin murder. Oil ketchup wetter 
letter. End den— oh bore!” 

Soda wicket woof tucker shirt court, 
end whinny retched a cordage offer 
groin murder, picket inner window an 
sore debtor pore oil worming worse lion 
inner bet. Inner flesh disk abdominal 
woof lipped honor betting adder rope. 
Zany poo) dawn a groin murder’s nut 
cup and gnat gun, any curdle dope 
inner bet. 

Inner ladle wile. Ladle Rat Rotten 
Hut a raft altar cordage an ranker 
dough ball. 

“Comb ink, sweat hard.” setter 
wicket woof, disgracing is verse. 

“Oh, grammar,” crater ladle gull. 
“Wart bag icer gut! 

"Buttered lucky chew whiff, doling,” 
whiskered disk ratchet woof, wetter 
wicket small. 

“Oh, grammar, water bag noise! A 
nervous sore suture anomalous prog- 
nosis!” 

“Buttered small your whiff,” insert- 
er woof, ants mou.se worse waddling. 

“Oh, grammar, water bag mousey 
gut ! A nervous sore suture bag mouse!” 

Daze worry on forger nut gull’s lest 
warts. Oil offer sodden throne offer 
carvers an sprinkling otter bet, disk 
curl an bloat Thursday woof ceased 
pore Ladle Rat Rotten llut an garbled 
erupt. 

Mural; Yonder nor so rghumslenches 
shut ladle gulls stopper torque wet 
strainers. 

Put out more flags 

A long time ago, during Prohibition 
in fact, a yachtsman pul in at 
Abercrombie & Fitch’s eighth floor, 
where they sell fishing tackle and camp- 
ing and yachting supplies to New York- 
ers who want to escape. The yachtsman 
wanted A & F to design him a signal 
flag which would advi.se his friends in 


the fleet that he was serving drinks 
aboard, something he could run up 
whenever he felt lonely. 

Mr. Ray Langan, who manages the 
floor, designed a simple little thing— 
a green highball glass on a white field— 
and then, thinking it might interest 
other yachtsmen, asked the originator 
if he would let the store use his design. 
The man said no, explaining that he 
wanted the particular design to be his 
exclusively, but added that A & F 
might adapt the idea. 

After some discouraging talk with 
other A & F executives, who felt that 
few Prohibition-day yachtsmen would 
be likely to advertise the presence of 
liquor aboard their vessels, what with 
lurking Coast Guard cutters and all, 
Mr. Langan stubbornly brought forth 
a cocktail flag, showing a red cocktail 
glass emblazoned on a white field, giv- 
ing somewhat the effect of a Jack Rose. 

It was thought not seemly to adver- 
tise or otherwise promote the flag and 
so it was laid quietly on a counter, 
where people passing by might inquire 
about it if they liked. During the first 
year 1,700 yachtsmen, and possibly 
some fraternity houses, bought the flag. 

In the years since then the cocktail 


flag has been a steady seller and has 
become an international symbol of sea- 
going hospitality, as familiar to the 
Riviera as on Montego Bay. A conven- 
tion has grown up whereby the fla?, 
flown upside down as a distress signal, 
means “Who’s got a drink?” 

Last year Mr. Langan came up with 
a beer flag, showing an old-fashioned 
beer mug with foaming head rampant 
on a field of blue. Seen from a far dis- 
tance on a clear day, the blue fade.s into 
the sky and one gets the impression 
that a cool mug of beer is riding over 
the waves. It is very attractive and 
could have been used by the Lorelei. 

A & F sells other such advisory flags, 
among them one which signals that the 
owner of the yacht is aboard but .sleep- 
ing and would rather not be disturbed. 
This one bears a symbol which looks 
like two fat commas embracing— the 
Yang and Yin sign. 

Early this spring Mr. Langan was 
appealed to by a customer with a prob- 
lem. The customer, for reasons best 
known to himself, wanted a flag which 
would signal that his wife was aboard. 
A & F asked no questions but designed 
one for him. It shows a red battle-ax on 
a blue field and is selling like crazy. 



“i WANT HIM AGAIN" 

Ringside color pictures by Mark Kauffman are the best 
argument for the rematch between Charles and Marciano 

Never before had a challenger remained so pridefully erect to take .so 
heavy a pounding; never had the moment of the kill seemed so incess- 
antly near and yet so elu.sive; never in modern times had a 15-roimd 
fight for the heavyweight championship of the world been more dra- 
matic. That was the first meeting of Ezzard Charles, a superb boxer, 
and Rocky Marciano, the champion whose style is to absorb all the 
power his opponent can produce and then return it double. For five 
rounds Charles maneuvered and boxed and was winning. Then the 
champion shook his head an<l began to shoulder forward. Although 
he missed his mark more often than he hit it, the results of Marciano’s 
blows on the perfectly conditioner! body of ex-champion ('harles amply 
proved the power of Marciano’s rights and lefts. 

When it was all over, a battered Ezzard Charles whispered: “I 
thought I had it won. ... I want him again.” 

Last week Charles got his wish. Promoter Norris, knowing 
it was the wish of the fans, too, signed them to fight again. 
Place: Yankee Stadium, New York. Date: September 15 
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Mercilessly pounded, his face twisted and puffed, the exhausted Charles 
sagged against the ropes in the 15th, but remained standing to gain 
more popularity in defeat than he ever knew as heavyweight champion 



THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


THE BIG HEARTBREAK 


JAMES HENRY PETERS. 35, is England’s champion 
marathoner. At Vancouver’s Empire Games he was win- 
ning again. Behind him lay a run of 2fi miles— ahead, only 
a few hundred yards to the olficlal hntsh. His nearest rival 
toiled along at least 15 minutes behind. The crowd, still 
flushed from the fantastic mile of Bannister and Eandy, 
watched expectantly as Jim Peters appeared on the crest 
of the stadium ramp. Then the crowd stiffened. 

Jim Peters began to weave and stagger. Grotesquely, 
like a figure in an impossible fantasy, he fell, rose, fell 
again, racked with ultimate fatigue and the cramp of 


aching muscles. Ten times he fell, only to pull himself up 
and try for a few more yards. 

The crowd shouted encouragement. "Go it, Jimf" cried 
a girl athlete. "That’s what made England great!” Others 
tried to halt the heartbreaking wasting of a man. "Slop it, 
for Heaven’s sake!” called Roger Bannister, a doctor. 

Peters fell across what spectators thought was tlie finLsh 
line and was placed on a stretcher. But as the crowd 
cheered, a voice ra.sped over the public address system: 
“The finish line ... is on the other side of the track.” 
Peter’s race was over. 




conthitted 
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GRACEFUL CHAMPION I’jii McCormick miulc a ck-m and 
bcauiifui sweep of womi-n'-; diving honors ai A.A.U. swimming 
championships in Indianapolis. In three years of Olympic and na- 
tional competition, Mrs. McCormick has been beaten only twice. 



STRONGEST MAN in Vancouver was Canadian Doug Hepburn, 
world’s heavyweight lift champion handicapped since childhood by 
.shrunken left leg. Hepburn sipped brandy-spiked colTee between 
lifts, hoisted a total 1.040 pounds for new Empire Carnes record. 



FORMFUL SHOTPUTTER Jactjueline MacDonald. 2l-year-old 
Toronto schoolteacher, braced injured right knee and won second 
in BritLsh Empire Carnes women's competition, only to be sus- 
pended later for publicly endorsing Orange Crush. 
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MASS JOV clescrihc's the Munich crowd which shouted itself 
hoarse when the West German soccer team returned victorious 
from the world professional championships — and from one of the 
great sports upsets of the year. Not in a long time had the ordi- 
nary German felt such a lift of spirits. His team had defeated 
“unbeatable” Communist Hungary, champions for four years and 
crushing favorites in the 16-nation tournament at Bern, Swit- 
zerland. Across West Germany the scene was the same: jubilant 


crowds — at Lindau, Immenstadt, Kempten, Kaufbeuren, Buch- 

loe hysterically welcoming the Fussball heroes. One Munich man 

tried to buy the air from the football to bottle for his mantel- 
piece; thou-sands poured into the streets to dance and sing; and 
in one beer hall overjoyed eelebrators dowmed 12,000 quarts of 
beer, 15 hogs, three bulls, 5,000 Weisswurste, 5,000 Vienna sau- 
sages and 5,000 Regensburger sausages. Free Germany was back, 
triumphant, in the world of sport. 



HAMBLETONiAN winner Newport Dream 
politely nuzzled his prize, held by driver Del 
Cameron and owner Octave Blake, after 29th 
running of the Goshen classic. 


DRAMATIC SPILL Came OR the last lap of the last race of the day, with 
Halt, 20, only seconds from victory at I.,ondon's Crystal Palace. Instinctively shield- 
ing his face when his Cooper-Bristol hit a barrier and spun, Hall was thrown but 
suffered only a broken collarbone. 
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SOVIET UNION GAMES in Moscow’s immense 
Dynamo Stadium, unlike British Empire games, em- 
phasized militant group athletics like the precise 
marching of these Uzbek Republic girls, who looked 
more like women out of a sultan’s harem than ath- 
letes on a field day. Thousands of picked gymnasts 
performed in the games, officially called ihe USSR 
Physical Culture Parade, while an estimated 80,000 


800 GAMES since 1899 make John (“Scissors”) Mcllvaine at 71 the oldest consist- 
ently active pitcher in baseball. He is shown here in a Pittsburgh sandlot game in 
which he struck out four batters while allowing only six hits, two earned runs. 
When not playing ball he i.s employed as a paper hanger. 


UNLADYLIKE FOOTWORK Was crude but 
potent victory weapon for June Beyers during 
Butte, Mont, match against surprised lady known 
professionally as the Mexican Spitfire. 
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CIRCUS-STYLE SOFTBALL players of Los Alamos Clown.s, most of whom 
hoUl down regular jobs at the A-bomb project, .shot craps at third base while pitcher 
Bun Ryan handled infield defen.se against regulation .softball team. Clowns got 
so wrapped up in zany stunt.s they lost for first time in two years. 
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Rppctators spellpfl out their approval with mass 
card tricks as neat as any that can be seen be- 
tween halves of a U.S. colleRe football same. 
As a final political note, gymnasts formed up 
on the soccer field to spell out the word “Peace" 
in Kn^jlish, French and German while Premier 
GeorKi Malenkov and a line of party officials 
nodded paternally from their official box. 



YOUNG GOLFER Steve Forrest demon- 
strated confident backswing that would 
make many an old duffer envious. Steve, 
3, was practicing in Silver Springs, Md. 



66 POUND KING SALMON and a king-sized smile belong to Moore McKinley Jr. 
of Seattle, who ha<l ju.st made the catch off Hope Island in Puget Sound. Fifty inchw in 
length, 32 '-j inches in girth, it stood as the year's record for just .36 hours. Then .Mrs. 
Howard K. Little of Seattle hauled in a 70-pounder. The king is the largest of the >h 1- 
mon which run in the bays of the Northwest. 



8 386-FOOT GRIND up Col du Galibicr is toughest and highe.st near end of i.j-day Tour 
de France bicycle race. Thin line of cyclists winding toward summit was led into Paris by 
last year's champion Louison Bobet, who cros,sed the finish line almost 16 minutes in 
front to win the ;il-year-old race again. 
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AT 14. WHEN HE WAS STUDENT AT SCOTTISH PREP SCHOOL, GORDON5TOUN, PHILIP KEPT HIS SPIKES CLEAN FOR HIGH JUMPING 


BRITAIN’S FIRST SPORTSMAN 



AT EIGHT uritirn hc trii'd urcJinry whilf utU'nd- 
ing an American school ai St. Cloud, France. 


The Duke of Edinburgh, an all-round athlete, 

leads the British Empire in sports and earns new title 


H.R.H. Prince Philip, Duke of Hdinhurgii, Knight of the Garter, 
Knight of the Thi.sile, Earl of Merioneth, Baron Greenwich, Admiral 
of the Fleet, Field Marshal. Marshal of the R.A.Pk and “First Gentle- 
man,” is Britain’s First Sportsman a.s well. The role requires him to 
show devotion to the traditional games of cricket and polo, give his 
countrymen a sturdy e.xamplein other body-building sports, and lake 
a front seat at such spori.s spectacles as the Empire Games at Van- 
couver last week. Happily for Philij), there are few royal duties he 
enjoys more. Since the day he could lirsi draw a bowstring, the Tl- 
year-old Duke has lieen an enthusiastic sportsman and has proved 
a fine performer at polo, cricket, high Jumping, rowing and sailing. 
The First Sportsman curries his title well. 
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HE SAILS his own “Flying 15,” (\nve»lip. 
His companion is sailboat designer Uffa Fox. 


SURE-FINGERED FIELDER in cricket, Philip •trfh races for ball blocked by 
the batsman in a charily match between the Duke of Edinburgh’s XI and Hamp- 
shire at Bournemouth. Cricket expert-s such as Sir Donald Bradman .crickets 
Babe Ruth) have praised Philip's off-spin bowling, a slider with a bounce. 


OFFICERS’ STROKE, Duke led crew of the frigate .Magpie to victory in a re- 
gatta held at Marmaris, Turkey during a cruise of Mediterranean fleet. 
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BUBBLE GUM CONSUMER MtCKEY MANTLEAT WORK 


THE BASEBALL 
BUBBLE TROUBLE 


by Martin Kane 


T hm most Fi’Riors TRAniNO in tlip 
L’.S. nowatlays goes on noi in Wall 
Strpot or llu' Chicaffo grain market 
but among youngsters out to collect a 
connoisseur’s fistful of baseball trad- 
ing cards. The cards come as dividends 
with the purchase of a one-cent or five- 
oent package of bubble gum. Hut the 
dividend seems to have even more pull 
than the puff-and-pop stuff. 

What the traders want is picture 
cards — backed with biographical and 
statistical fact.s about their heroes — 
such as the printed examples reproduced 
on the following pages. ( The youngster 
who can match the pictures printed on 
this gatefold with cards from his own 
collection is entitled to he known as 
an Advanced Collector.) 

Naturally the bubble gum manufac- 
turers with large roster-s of cooperat- 
ing baseliall stars are dtnng fine, thank 
you. (One company alone e.xpects to 
sell 200,000,000 trading card-s, plus 
bubble gum, this year.: And all thi.s 
would be pure blue heaven for the man- 
ufacturers if it weren’t for tlie sleepless 
rivalry to sign up the baseball players. 
As a result, two of the most enterpris- 
ing gum manufacturers. Haelan Lab- 
oratories, Inc. of Philadelphia and 
Topps Chewing Gum, Inc. of Brook- 
lyn have been deep in injunctions and 
counterinjunctions since 19.51. 

The United States District ('ourt for 
the I astern Di^tricl of New York, do- 
ing ihe best it can, has figured out so 
far that Haelan can lay fair claim to at 
least major leaguers, including Leo 
Durocher, Roy Can panella, George 
Ke!I, \'irgil Trucks and the Yankees’ 
Mickey Mantle, one of the lew ball 
players outside the Little League who 
uses bubble gum in his work (see nd). 
The court has laid down the law, tem- 
porarily and subject to recon.sideration 
when a referee has finished studying 
the situation, that Topps cannot sell 


bubble gum "along with any cards 
bearing the name, likene.ss, signature 
and or biographical description" of the 
888. Topps, on the otlier hand, newer 
in the field, has Ijoen sustained in it.s 
claim to 26 ball player.s. Cards on the 
following pages which have thus, in 
effect, been to court are tho.so of .\1 
Ptosen, Gus Zernial, Ted Klu.sxewski, 
Ray Boone, Hank Sauer, .lim Hegan 
and .\fel f’arnell. In addition, Topps 
has contracts witli ball players whose 
names are noi in di.spute, or anyhow 
not yet. 

The whole business of wlio owns 
whom and how much his trading card 
is worth is as chewed up as a wad of 
the product it.self. As the year turns, 
ball players come and go, and with 
them their usefulness to the traders. 
A man may start out hot with the 
White Sox in May and by .‘\ugust be 
coaching at first base in the Three-Kye 
League, where his value in the gum 
market is like that of an old share in 
the South Sea Bubble. There is the 
further fact that some ball players are 
but loosely grounded in the law of con- 
tracts and tend to sign what comes 
along, using their natural (juick re- 
flexes and a pen that writes under wa- 
ter if they should happen to i)e stand- 
ing under a shower at the time. 

"You could walk up to one of ihe.se 
hall players," a lawyer for one of the 
gum companies observu.s, "and offer 
him SoO to sign a contract to commit 
suicide. He wouldn’t read the contract 
or ask what it retiuired him to do. He’d 
ju.st grab the pen and sign. Then he’d 
pick up his glove and run out for field- 
ing practice.” 

In September, 1950 Wes Westrum, 
Giants catcher, signed a contract giv- 
ing Haelan 1951-52 rights to his pic- 
ture and agreeing not to let it be u.sed 
with any other make of bubble gum 
or confections. For this he received a 


Tjongines wrist watch. Two days later 
he signed a similar contract with Play- 
er-i Fnterprises, Inc., which represent- 
ed the Topps people in such matters. 
.\in)ul Uiat same time he signed one 
witli the Rus.sp11 Publishing Co. which 
sul)se(|UPntly, in an effort to resohe 
confusions over contracts, joined forces 
with players Enterprises. Game the 
following -May and Westrum haj)pily 
signed another contract with Haelan. 
He explained that a promised che<'k for 
?15i) from Players Enterprises had not 
reached him by .March. 1951 and so 
he assumed that his contract with the 
agency had become void. 

"I did not think,” he told tlie fasci- 
nated court, "that Players L'nterj»rises 
was the right type of company or firm 
to deal with, being llial they did not 
come u|) with this $150." 

Sid Gordon. Pittsburgh outfielder, 
te.stified about one of his bubble gum 
contracts: "The only thing 1 knew 
about this contract was that we were 
guaranteed a minimum of SIOO." 

Meanwhile the trading goe.s on. ('ur- 
renily a hoy with three -Mvin Darks 
will be pleased to trade two of them 
for one Irv N'oreti, assuming he has no 
N’orens. Some are loyal only lu the 
.\merican League and will liave no 
truck witli National League players. 
Others collect Baltimore Orioles exclu- 
sively. Some want nothing but catch- 
er.''. .\nd so on. 

Some of them even chew the gum, 
though it is not so popu.ar as it wa-: a 
few years ago. This practice lias led to 
the promulgation of a new and rigor- 
ou.sly enforced rule in liegion 5, .Sec- 
tion 2, District 5 (South f'arolina- of 
the Little League. The rule says: “Play- 
ers will be permitted to chew bubble 
gum on the field, but will not be per- 
mitted to blow bubbles." 

(next week— THE YANKEES) 
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TRADING CARD COLLECTORS' ITEMS (FOLD OUT)-^ 



ouWelil NEW YORK GIANTS 


oMelll PHIIADELPHIA ATHtETICS 


mri bise CIEVELANO INDIANS 


WALLY MOON 

oulM ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


«lifcAer PITTSBURGH PIRATES 


RAY BOONE 

(A/rU Aase DETROIT TIGERS 


TED KLUSZEWSKI 

first toe CINCINNATI REDLEGS 


LOUIS CARDINALS > 








pitcher BALTIMORE ORIOLES 


shortstop 


HANK SAUER 

outfield CHICAGO CUBS 


third base MILWAUKEE BRAVES 


RICHIE ASHBURN 

outfield PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES 


outfield BROOKLYN DODGERS 




I 1 


JACKIE ROBINSON 

outfield BROOKLYN DODGERS 
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WEIDMAN’S BURDEN 

. . . ANYBODY GOT A SOLLY HEMUS? 

by Jerome Weidman 


T hk shortest distance between two 
points, I was tauffht in school, is a 
straight line. Either the textbook I 
used has been tossed into the waste- 
basket or people have lost interest in 
moving along a straight line. More 
and more, it seems to me, we live our 
lives by indirection. 

We ask our young men to join the 
armed services, not because we believe 
with Nathan Hale that the deepest re- 
gret of which a man is capable is that he 
has only one life to give to his country 
but because it is an 
inexpensive way to 
become a radio me- 
chanic. We don’t 
go for our holidays 
to the far corners 
of the earth be- 
cause travel uplifts 
the heart but be- 
cause the journey 
can be listed as a deductible item on a 
tax return. And we allow our children 
to be infected with a passion for bubble 
gum, not because the habit is healthful 
or attractive but because it seems an 
appropriate way for them to pay hom- 
age to their baseball heroes. 

For 12 months of the year bubble 
gum can be purchased anywhere in the 
United States in a nerve-racking vari- 
ety of shapes and sizes, from the blunt 
nickel tube that looks like a scrofulous 
knockwurst to the penny square that 
resembles half a Daliesque domino. 
During the baseball season, however, 
anybody who buys anything but the 
flat pack is either a mental case or 
has just stepped out of a spaceship 
from Mars and has not yet had time 
to learn how seriously we take our na- 
tional pastime. 

These flat packs, which cost a nickel, 
contain two sheets of bubble gum, 2 
by 3*4 inches square, plus seven cards 
of the same size (oppoeffe). My two 
sons, ages 7 and 9, who are capable of 
eating anything they can lift and fre- 
quently do, discard the gum as soon as 
they tear open the pack. The cards, 
however, are treasured in a manner 
that makes Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s more unbuttoned outpourings in 
the Sonnc/s from Ihe Portuguese seem 
like cruel indifference. 

There are, as everybody knows, 16 


teams in both major leagues. Each 
team consists of a squad of at least 25 
players, two coaches and one manager, 
or a total of 28 men. If you multiply 
28 men by 16 teams— although you 
needn’t bother, because 1 have aUeady 
done so — you arrive at a total of 448 
human beings who have earned the 
right to endorse cigarets in paid adver- 
lisemen ts, be enshrined in every Amer- 
ican boy’s private pantheon of heroes 
and appear in four colors on bubble 
gum cards. 

If you lake one more simple arith- 
metical step and divide these 448 ma- 
jor leaguers by the seven cards that 
come with each nickel pack of bubble 
gum, you would seem to arrive at the 
conclusion that any boy who can afford 
to buy 64 packs of bubble gum should 
be able to own a complete set of cards 
depicting the faces and records of every 
player, manager and coach in the ma- 
jor leagues. Not so. No boy has ever 
obtained a complete set of baseball 
cards by buying the theoretical min- 
imum of 64 packs of bubble gum. 
What's more, no boy ever will. 

There are two reasons for this. 

First, the boy who buys bubble gum 
does not know what kind of cards he 
is getting. As a re.suU, he buys many 
duplicates. Second, to make certain 
that boys will continue to purchase 
bubble gum as steadily as alcoholics 
purchase gin. no bubble gum manu- 
facturer publishes pictures of all the 
members of a given team. This is be- 
cause our young baseball-card collec- 
tors trade their duplicates with other 
collectors. Thus, much too soon for 
the bubble gum manufacturers, every 
boy would own a complete set of 448 
cards and be eliminated as a customer. 

I stumbled upon this device last 
year when my sons discovered and an- 
nounced, in mid-.July, that neither of 
them owned a Roy Campanclla. This 
discovery was distressing for two rea- 
sons. First, because they had already 
spent on bubble gum since the begin- 
ning of the baseball season more mon- 
ey than my wife and I had spent since 
the first of the year on clothes and fuel. 
And second, because my sons made 
their discovery in England, where we 
had taken them for the .summer. 

The nearest things to bubble gum 


that you can gel in England are York- 
.shire pudding and toad-in-the-hole, 
neither of which is served or sold with 
baseball cards. And in mid-.Iuly we 
still had more than two months of our 
English holiday ahead of us. In an at- 
tempt to slave off a crisis, I airmailed 
an immediate request to a friend back 
home for a couple of Roy Campanellas. 

“Nobody has seen a Roy Campanu- 
la in the state of Connecticut since 
you sailed,” he wrote back at once. 
“However, I understand your prob- 
lem, since we are 
facing a similar one 
at our house, so I 
am sending you to- 
day by airmail 140 
packs of bubble 
gum, for which you 
can repay me when 
you return. I sug- 
gest you hide these 
in the bottom of a suitcase and feed 
them to your kids one pack a day 
each. In this way they should be able 
to continue trading with each other, 
even though on a somewhat reduced 
scale, until you come back. And who 
knows? They may even find a Roy 
Campanella.’’ 

They found six. In the very first 
week after the airmail parcel arrived. 

I did not mind that. I did not even 
mind the fact that the postage alone 
on this shipment of bubble gum came 
to $41.85. Wliat I minded very much, 
indeed what almost drove me crazy, 
was the tension. 

The last eight weeks of our trip — 
during which I waited uneasily for my 
sons to discover what had suddenly 
dawned on me, namely, that the bub- 
ble gum tycoons had changed their 
holdouts— were a good deal like living 
inside a steam boiler while the pressure 
keeps mounting. 

We just made it. 

Not until we were air-borne in Sep- 
tember in the BOAC plane that was 
carrying us back to America did my 
sons tell me with a troubled frown that 
it was awful funny. Dad, but the one 
card they couldn’t seem to get was a 
Solly Hemus, and what did I think of 
that? 

It required quite a bit of self-control 
on Dad’s part not to tell them. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 

hy GERALD HOLLAND 


T he world of sport— as Sports Il- 
lustrated begins, with this first is- 
sue. to write and picture its week-to- 
week history— is in a new golden age. 

This is a new kind of golden age. 
Granted, it cannot yet match — man 
for man, woman for woman — all the 
superstars of the 1920s and before. 
Still, for world-wide interest and par- 
ticipation, for huge crowds and vast 
audiences, for smashed records and 
astonishing performances by outsiders 
and underdogs, this new golden age in 
scores of ways outstrips and outdaz- 
zles them alt. 

As if no other world existed, the 
world of sport is crowded with action 
and excitement and filled with high 
(^j)orts spirits. Sports are booming 
everywhere. The Philippines, Burma, 
Thailand, Ceylon, Indonesia, Japan, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Nation- 


alist China and South Korea get to- 
gether in the Asian Games. Turkey, 
Egypt, Italy, Spain, I.,ebanon and Syr- 
ia find common ground in the Medi- 
terranean Games. All the nations of the 
earth are training for the next Olym- 
pic Games, scheduled for Australia in 
1956. 

Paced by soccer (spread to the four 
corners of the earth by England and 
now the No. 1 game of the world), 
sports of all kinds are on the upswing 
in what, only a few years ago, would 
have seemed unlikely places. Cairo, 
Egypt has an athletic stadium as big 
as California’s Rose Bowl and Rio de 
Janeiro has one just about twice as big. 
India is pushing a big sports program 
in all its principal cities and will have a 
monster stadium, named in honor of 
Prime Minister Nehru, in Delhi. In 
Ceylon, the city of Colombo had to get 


a new stadium started when half of the 
crowd was turned away from the India- 
Ceylon soccer games. 

Here in the United States, Ameri- 
cans are participating in sports as nev- 
er before. Tens of thousands of pin 
boys are kept leaping by 20 million 
bowlers and, quite properly, the 60,000 
bowling alleys around the country in- 
clude one in the basement of the White 
House. The favorite outdoor sport is 
fishing. Last year 17,652,478 citizens 
took out fishing licenses and eight mil- 
lion more fished where licenses either 
were not needed (along the coasts) or 
were not likely to be asked for. Hunt- 
ing licenses totaled 14,832,779. 

Three million Americans go skiing 
every winter, a half-million own sail- 
boats, a half-million more prefer in- 
board motorboats and three million 
fasten outboards to all manner of row- 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





IS NOW 


For world-wide interest, for widespread participation, 
for shattered records, for thrilling triumphs of the 
human spirit, this Is the greatest sports era in history 


boats, skiffs and even cabin cruisers. 
This activity is not confined to the sea- 
coasts; for instance, 4,000 boats are 
registered on Lake Texoma on the 
Texas-Oklahoma border. 

There are five million golfers (and 
again, there is a White House symbol 
in the putting green outside the Presi- 
dent’s office). There is softball to be 
played (the Amateur Softball Associa- 
tion of America claims a million play- 
ers) and basketball is a year-round 
sport and topic No. 1 in thousands of 
U.S. towns. There are horseshoes to be 
pitched in a million back yards and 
croquet balls to be tapped by belliger- 
ent believers who insist that it is the 
only worth-while game in the world. 

When Americans are not playing or 
working, frequently they are looking 
on as sports spectators. Although they 
fill the bowls and the ball parks and 
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the grandstands at the race tracks 
(when attractions are good enough) 
they also have time to look in on tele- 
vision. With all its varied sports pro- 
grams, TV has made millions of new 
fans— including, for wrestling. Maes- 
tro Arturo Toscanini, the symphony 
conductor, and Mrs. Harry S. Truman, 
formerly of the White House. 

Kids up and down the country who 
never set foot in a big-league ball park 
are now able to look over the catch- 
er’s shoulder at the All-Star Game and 
World Series. And, at the same time, 
there is not so much baseball on tele- 
vision (only New York and Chicago 
stations carry the full schedule) that 
the kids have quit playing the game 
themselves. 

But is sports’ new golden age long 
on quantity and short on quality? 
Nothing of the kind. Mount Everest, 


the unconquerable top of Creation, 
was conquered last year and ita lofty 
neighbor, K-2, was climbed last week. 
The superstition that no man could 
run a mile in four minutes has been 
blasted not once, but twice. Roger 
Bannister, a British medical student 
(now a doctor) did it in 3:59.4 and 
before the ink was dry on the record 
books, an Australian butterfly chaser 
named John Landy did it in 3:58. (The 
two of them met last week in a new 
golden-age dream match at the British 
Empire Games in Vancouver, B.C. (see 
p. 20). 

Swimming records have been falling 
like apples from a tree; a dozen records 
were broken during the first six months 
of this year. In the whole area of track 
and field events, the records are being 
smashed until it has become foolhardy 
to predict that any man may fail in 



whatever he sets out to do. Bob Ma- 
thias has outperformed the immortal 
Jim Thorpe (p. 52). Parry O'Brien has 
bettered the 60-foot mark for new 
world records in the shot-put. In many 
track and field events, U.S. schoolboys 
are matching and beating what were 
world records of the older athletes not 
so many years ago. 

Back in the 1920s New York City 
went wild in a ticker-tape welcome 
home for Gertrude Ederle, the Ameri- 
can swimmer who had conquered the 
English Channel. But in the 1950s 
Florence Chadwick swam the Channel 
three times (swimming it in both di- 
rections and once clipping more than 
an hour from the Ederle record) and, 
moreover, swam the Catalina Channel 
off California, the Straits of Gibraltar, 
the Bosporus and— like Leander— the 
Hellespont both ways. 

In London this summer Maureen 
Connolly, a California girl not yet 20, 
won the Wimbledon championship for 
the third time (Louise Brough forced 
Maureen to play her finest game) and 
advanced a step further toward her an- 
nounced goal of equaling the record of 
a tennis immortal, Helen Wills. (Mau- 
reen's recent accident, in which she 
broke a bone in her right leg, will keep 
her out of the Women's National this 
month, but tennis fans are sure “Little 
Mo” will come back to win many an- 
other title.) 

But the full story of sport'snew gold- 
en age cannot be contained within the 
records and the statistics any more 
than the story of Romeo and Juliet 
can be told in Dr. Kinsey’s graphs and 
tables. The new age is gloriously un- 
predictable, and throughout the world 
the athletes are testifying dramatical- 
ly in support of the bedrock rule of 
sports: “A man who won’t be beaten 
can’t be beaten.” 

This summer in New Jersey a man 
named Ed Furgol — a man whose crip- 
pled left arm should prevent him from 
playing golf at all— played better golf 
than (he best in ail the world and won 


the National Open. In Massachusetts 
Mrs. Mildred (Babe Didrikson) Zaha- 
rias, who, by the rules, should have re- 
signed herself to a life of semi-in%’alid- 
ism, won out over the field by a 12- 
siroke margin in the U.S. Women’s 
Open. In this golden age Ben Hogan 
literally turned back from death’s door 
to become the greate.st all-round golf- 
er since Bobby Jones. In New York, 
Rocky Marciano, no great boxer, and 
Ezzard Charles, no great puncher, 
boxed and punched so savagely that 
the match was agreed to be one of 
the most thrilling and furiously fought 
heavyweight matches of all time. 

The Iron Curtain itself was forced to 
collaborate in a dramatic demonstra- 
tion of what the human spirit could do. 
Russia and her satellites had sent a 
new breed of athlete out into the free 
world. He was a superbly trained, cold- 
ly efficient, intensely suspicious, com- 
pletely humorless fellow. He worked 
full time at sports, although he com- 
peted as an amateur, and he swiftly 
built up a legend of invincibility. He 
won almost every event he entered, 
and in England his Hungarian image 
humbled the old country at its own 
treasured game of soccer. But in the 
world soccer championships at Bern, 
Switzerland the new kind of athlete 
was cut down to size and beaten by his 
opposite number from Free Germany 
in a staggering upset (score: Germany 
3, Hungary 2) that drove the West 
German fan.s wild with excitement 
(one of them tried to buy the air out 
of the football I, provoked antigovern- 
ment riots in Communist Budapest 
and magnificently reaffirmed the high 
potency of what baseball calls the old 
hustle and holler— the ingredients that 
cannot be built into an assembly-line 
athlete. 

The spirit is everywhere in the world 
of sports. Even animal.s e.xhibited it in 
the new golden age. A cocker spaniel 
named Rise and Shine, in the face of 
agreement that cockers were pass^, ex- 
hibited such confidence, such poise. 


such cool disdain for his rivals that he 
now rules the dog world as Westmin- 
ster’s Best in Show. 

American schools, at all levels, place 
heavy emphasis on intramural sports 
as part of the student’s education. This 
attitude would have horrified Ameri- 
can educators of the 19th Century who 
insisted that the student came to learn, 
not to be “indulged.” In Mediterra- 
nean countries, like Italy and France, 
the students must organize their own 
sports after school hours. Switzerland 
and the Scandinavian countries have 
sports programs in the schools and the 
countries behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains are pushing sports for all they 
are worth. In China the new trend is 
particularly significant, for not very 
many years ago Chinese scholars wore 
their fingernails long in order to prove 
that they were above manual labor and 
violent games and completely preoccu- 
pied with the things of the mind. The 
Red regime in China gets no credit for 
starting the sports trend; American 
missionaries had done that long before 
Lenin. 

As the 20th Century brought a new 
attitude toward sports in American 
schools it also saw the beginnings of 
industry-sponsored sports. Sports in 
industry grew slowly but steadily until 
World War II and (hen they boomed. 
Today 30,000 companies with 34 million 
employees spend $800 million to spon- 
sor bowling, softball, basketball, golf, 
horseshoe pitching, baseball, lawn and 
table tennis, fishing and volley ball. 

Taking it altogether, taking it from 
the standpoint of interest, of participa- 
tion. of performance; taking it from the 
smashed records, the Herculean feats 
of the outsiders and the Sisyphean 
frustrations of the upset favorites; tak- 
ing it from center field at the Polo 
Grounds in New York City and Won- 
derful Willie Mays, there is no other 
word for the age but golden. 

Willie Mays, by himself, is almost 
enough to make it that. At 23, Willie 
is already being talked of as one of the 





all-time greats. It is not only Willie’s 
performance in the field and at the bat; 
it is Willie's Way. For Willie is, above 
all, happy to be playing baseball and 
he makes everyone who sees him feel 
happy, loo. And it is important to re- 
member that in no other age of sport 
could Willie play on a big-league ball 
team. Indeed, less than twenty years 
ago, a Willie Mays could not have pur- 
chased a ticket to sit in the grandstand 
in many major-league parks. No Negro 
could. 

If sports were late in breaking down 
the color barrier, still they were years 
aliead of the United States Supreme 
Court. And, even before, sports offered 
the youth of America their best oppor- 
tunities for overcoming class distinc- 
tions. For striking examples, turn back 
the clock to 1910. In Boston, Mass, 
there is a caddy who works part time 
in a downtown dry goods store. In Bal- 
timore, there is a boy in a school for 
wayward, delinquent children. In 
Lakeview, Colo, there is a wild boy of 
the streets, associate of hoodlums, in 
grave danger himself of being dragged 
down into the underworld. The three 
boys in 1910: Francis Ouimet, 17, who 
won the National Open three years 
later and started golf’s big boom; 
George Herman Ruth, 15, who came 
out of the Baltimore school to become 
baseball’s greatest hero; William Har- 
rison Demp.sey, 15, the boy of the 
Colorado streets, destined to become 
boxing's greatest champion. 

In order to appreciate the effect the 
three boys of 1910 had on their games, 
it is necessary to go back a little and 
set the stage for their entrances. 

JACK'S GAME 

The oldest game is Jack’s game, for 
long before men began hitting things 
with sticks, they were hitting each 
other. 

The history of boxing is primarily 
the story of the big boys, and the first 
to make a reputation for himself was 
Theagenes of Thasos. He took on all 


comers in Greece during the Fifth Cen- 
tury, B.C., and for durability no one 
ha-s matched him since. He ran up a 
string of 1,425 victories, all to the 
death, and— wearing leather thongs 
fitted with metal spikes on his fists — 
sometimes disposed of 10 opponents in 
a single day. 

Next big boy of note was James 
Figg, who appeared on the boxing 
scene in England in the 18th Century 
with muscles of iron and a head that 
was bald as an egg but filled with 
ideas for the improvement of the game. 
He popularized hare-fist fighting and 
spurned the use of wrestling holds. 

It was the Boston Strong Boy, John 
L. Sullivan, who was destined to pop- 
ularize the Marquis of Queensberry 
rules and make the transition from 
bare-knuckle to gloved fighting. John 
was not afraid to face the bare fists of 
any man alive but he saw, with others, 
that the gloves might help to bring the 
fight game out of the back rooms of 
saloons and place it beyond the con- 
cern of police raiding parlies. 

John, alas, was also conducting a 
running battle with the Creature, as 
whiskey was known among the Irish in 
his home town of Boston, and although 
he probably was the most popular 
champion of all time he was soft and 
pitifully outclassed when he faced 
James J. Corbett in 1892. Gentleman 
Jim introduced defensive science and 
artful boxing, and years later the best 
talents of both Sullivan and Corbett 
in their prime were fused in the person 
of Jack Dempsey. 

If Francis Ouimet, the golfer, and 
Babe Ruth, the home-run king, seemed 
to have poor chances of becoming na- 
tional heroes as they were growing up, 
Jack Dempsey seemed to have none at 
all. Born into poverty, he had only a 
few years of formal schooling, then went 
to work digging ditches, picking fruit 
and toiling in the mines of Colorado 
and Utah. He fought almost constant- 
ly, for in his circles a boy had to. 

There was everything around Jack 


to make him go bad. Many of his pals 
did. But Jack’s way with his fists set 
him apart, and when an old-time fight- 
er named Andy Malloy loid him he 
might go places, Jack listened hard. 
It was Malloy who taught the young 
Dempsey the fundamentals of boxing 
and hammered into his head the im- 
portance of keeping in condition— un- 
til Jack was safe from the temptations 
of his squalid world. 

Jack got $2.50 for his first fight on 
a regular promoter's card— and he won 
with a one-punch knockout. But he 
was crude and it look a few beatings 
by old trial horses to make him realise 
it. Once he did, Jack never failed to 
learn from every fight and he learned 
so fast that one night he got a tele- 
gram from a manager named Jack 
Kearns. Kearns offered only a railroad 
ticket and $5, but that was enough. 
Thus the partnership was born that, 
with the connivance of promoter Tex 
Rickard, led to the boiling hot after- 
noon in Toledo when Jack mashed a 
sack of potatoes named Jess Willard, 
attacking him as if he were the very 
symbol of the life Jack was now to put 
behind him forever as heavyweight 
champion of the world. 

There have been other great cham- 
pions (notably Joe Louis, a product of 
boxing’s modern incubator: the Golden 
Gloves tournaments) but Dempsey — 
more than any other man— gave box- 
ing big-time status and with the col- 
laboration of Gene Tunney, the gen tie- 
man and scholar who got $990,445 for 
a single fight, made it acceptable even 
to women. By the time television came 
along it seemed the most natural thing 
in the world for all the networks to 
present regular boxing programs as 
staples of family entertainment. It is 
probable that some of the antics that 
pass for boxing on television would 
make the blood of Theagenes, Figg and 
Sullivan run cold. But most dispas- 
sionate observers will go along with the 
proposition that for color, for odd char- 
acters in and out of the ring, for strange 





JACK DEMPSEY batters Jess Willard in 
savage first round at Toledo in 1919. 
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BABE RUTH givos & batting les.s()n to 
some of the many kids who idolized him. 
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FRANCIS ouiMET and Caddy Eddie 
Lowery walk alone before historic upset. 


techniques and eagerness to please, for 
courage and candor and sheer cussed- 
ness, the weird world of boxing offers 
millions of Americans highly enter- 
taining interludes in which they can 
watch somebody else take a beating for 
a change. 

THE BABE'S GAME 

There is only one thing certain about 
the precise origins of the Babe’s Game. 
Baseball was not invented by Gener- 
al Abner Doul)leday at Cooperstown, 
N.Y. in 1839 although Organized Base- 
ball put on a monster centennial cele- 
bration there in 1939 and so is stuck 
with the myth. 

As a matter of fact, bat and ball 
games seem to be almost as old as man 
himself. But baseball historians have 
come to agree that the game is es.sen- 
tially American, owing a little to crick- 
et, a little to rounders, a little to town 
ball, but owing most to the inventive- 
ness of American boys. Baseball be- 
came the name for it along about 1835 
when flat rocks — or bases — replaced 
the liazardous four-foot-high stakes 
that had formerly marked the run- 
ners’ stations. 

The haphazard rules of the early 
games were first put into some sort of 
order by the Knickerbocker Baseball 
Club of Xew York City in 1845. The 
Knickerbockers also commissioned a 
surveyor named Alexander Cartwright 
to redesign the square playing field and 
it was (’arlwright (and not Doubleday ) 
who came up with the baseball dia- 
mond of today. 

Through the years baseball has sur- 
vived wars, scandals and depression. 
The fans’ faith was badly shaken by 
the Chicago Black Sox Scandal of 1920 
when it was revealed that C’hicago 
players had “thrown” the 1919 World 
Series to Cincinnati, but two men rose 
up to carry baseball to greater heights 
of popularity than ever before. 

One man was Kene.saw Mountain 
Landis, a federal judge in Chicago se- 
lected by baseball men to rule over the 
game as a czar. Landis was accepted at 
once as a symbol of uncompromising 
honesty and (as his very name sug- 
gested' a rock of righteousness. The 
judge even looked the part for which 
he was cast, with his jutting chin, his 
great shock of snow-white hair and his 
piercing eyes as angry against corrup- 
tion as a Biblical prophet’s. 

The other man was George Herman 
Ruth, the Babe, the boy of the Balti- 
more "home,” the superman, the eter- 
nally lovable scamp, a big hulk of an 
athlete America took to its heart as it 
has no other. If baseball's status was 
ever in the slightest doubt, the Babe 
blasted it away with his home runs and 
his unique way with the kids of Amer- 
ica with whom he seemed to have some 
secret and beautiful communication. 

Another man to whom modern base- 


ball will always he heavily in debt is 
Branch Rickey. Although his Pitts- 
burgh Pirates now languish in eighth 
place of the National League, Rickey’s 
influence is felt everywhere. He in- 
vented the “farm system” which made 
it po.ssible for clubs of modest means 
(like the St. Louis Cardinals of the 
’20s) to compete on even terms with 
the richest clubs. Rickey’s proteges 
are all over baseball today — and one 
of them, Larry MacPhail, who is out 
of it, raised the loud and raucous voice 
that forced the major leagues to adopt 
night baseball. But Branch Rickey’s 
greatest contribution to ba.seball — the 
one that made it truly America’s na- 
tional game — came when he closed the 
door of his Brooklyn office in 1945 and 
told Jackie Robinson that he was to be 
the man to cross baseball’s color line. 
In that meeting Rickey, casting him- 
self as the voice and manner of intol- 
erance, poured into Jackie's ear every 
insult he could imagine. 

He acted the part of a runner charg- 
ing into Robinson at second base and 
snarled: “Why, you dirty black . . .!” 
Rickey wa.s a hotel clerk in the South, 
a sports writer full of prejudice, he was 
a pitcher throwing at Roi)inson’s head, 
a fan gratuitously pouring out a string 
of invective as Robinson left the park. 
It was a scene that only a Rickey could 
play and a.s a climax he swung a punch 
that grazed Jackie’s cheek. He spat out 
another vile name and then, breathing 
hard, asked: “What do you do now, 
Jackie?” 

Jackie Robinson was silent a mo- 
ment. But surely he thought of liie 
tens of thousands of colored boys play- 
ing ball in the streets and alleyways. 
Finally, he looked at Rickey and .said: 

“Mr. Rickey, I guess I turn the 
other cheek.” 

Thu.s, again, at a baseball turning 
point, two men were exactly right to 
do what needed to be done. Today 
there are 25 Negro players in the major 
leagues, accepted and honored where- 
ever they go. 

Last year 14,383,797 persons went to 
16 major league ball parks; 23,296,889 
saw 292 teams play in 38 minor leagues. 
A million boys played in the .-Vmerican 
Legion baseball program, millionsmore 
as semipros, in the Little Leagues, the 
Little Bigger League, the Babe Ruth 
League. Thanks to television, more 
Americans saw the game than ever be- 
fore, millions learning to follow it for 
the first time. 

Deep thinkers, domestic and import- 
ed, looked at this baseball picture and 
said what had been said a thousand 
times before: Ba.seball is our national 
game because it reflects the national 
character, because it is rugged individ- 
ualism in action and at the same time 
a striking demonstration of coopera- 
tive effort; it gives a man a chance to 
blow his top harmlessly; it satisfies the 


latent killer instinct in us all. And, 
as the more perceptive thinkers recog- 
nized, a big stadium and a roaring 
crowd are not essential to the baseball 
drama. All that is reall}' needed to cre- 
ate it is a gang of kids, a beat-up ball, 
a taped-up bat and a vacant lot. Given 
these, you have the Babe’s Game. 

FRANCIS’ GAME 

The United States has five million 
full-time and sometime golfers (a quar- 
ter of them women), more than 5,000 
courses (twice the number in all the 
rest of the world i and spends S230 mil- 
lion annually to play the game and ex- 
tract the maximum enjoyment from 
its side effects. For this agreeable slate 
of affairs U.S. golfers are in the con- 
siderable debt of Alary Queen of Scots, 
King James I of England, and the boy 
who was a caddy in Boston when Babe 
Ruth and Jack Dempsey were growing 
up— Francis Ouimet. 

Mary Queen of Scots is the first 
woman golfer of record, and it was 
Mary who gave great impetus to the 
game by playing it often and openly 
at a lime (the 16th Century) when 
even the Scots regarded it as a frivo- 
lous waste of time. Mary (who was be- 
headed by Elizabeth for another rea- 
son entirely) also made a historic con- 
tribution to the language of the game. 
Returning to Scotland from a visit 
to France, she brought with her the 
French word cadet to describe the boys 
who carried her clubs around the golf 
course. The Scots soon refined cade/ 
into caddy; and the word has served 
admirably ever since. 

But Mary’s greatest service to golf 
was the passing on of her own love for 
the game to her son, destined to rule 
Scotland as James VT and take the 
throne of England as James I. James 
had the golf bug bad. He is forever the 
patron of the Sunday golfer. As James 
1 of England, he put the enormous 
prestige of the British crown behind 
the solemn proposition that there was 
nothing wrong with a round or two on 
the Sabbath, once church services were 
over. This was a shocking idea to the 
Puritans of James’s day but in 1618 he 
boldly issued a royal pronouncement 
entitled “Book of Sports” which asked 
(and answered) the question: “For 
when shall the common people have 
leave to exercise if not upon the Sun- 
dayes and Holidays, seeing they must 
apply their labour, and winne their liv- 
ing in all working days?” The pro- 
nouncement settled the issue for King 
James and he appointed a royal club 
maker, slapped a royal price ceiling of 
four shillings on golf balls and played 
Sundays and weekdays, too. 

Almost three centuries after King 
James had hooked and sliced for the 
last time, the stage was set for the in- 
comparable Francis Ouimet to make 
his great contribution to the game 


as the United States knows it today. 
It was flourishing before Francis, of 
course; it had been played crudely even 
in Colonial times. But it was growing 
slowly and even its devotees suffered 
from vague feelings of embarrassment 
and inferiority. The embarrassment 
arose out of the fact that it was plainly 
labeled a game of the upper classes. 
The inferiority stemmed from the fact 
that the English seemed to be able to 
play it best. 

The National Open of 19i:) changed 
all that. Entered in it were the great- 
est stars of the golfing world, the Brit- 
ish professionals, Harry Vardon and 
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Ted Ray. The only question seemed 
to be: Would it be V^ardon or would 
it be Ray? 

It would not be entirely accurate to 
say that Francis Ouimet, a 20-year-old 
with the ascetic look of a seminarian, 
came to the Brookline Country Club, 
scene of the Open in suburban Boston, 
out of nowhere. For as a matter of fact 
he came from just across the street. 
The modest, workingman’s home in 
which he was raised was directly op- 
posite the 16th hole. For years Fran- 
cis had trudged across the Brookline 
course to go to school and, incidental- 
ly, to search for lost balls. When he had 
enough, he traded them for his first 



golf club. At 11, he became a Brook- 
hne caddy. One member of Brookline 
gave him his first set of well-used clubs; 
later another member invited Francis 
to play Brookline’s course (in violation 
of the caddy master’s rules) for the 
first time. The caddy master spotted 
him at the loth lee and Francis was 
so upset that he took a 10— for an 84. 

Francis was very well known around 
Brookline but to Harry Vardon and 
Ted Ray and the other big stars who 
had come there for the 1913 National 
Open, the name of Francis Ouimet 
could not have meant less. And yet it 
was this rail of a boy who stood tied 
with Vardon and Ray at the end of 
the 72-hole test and who went on to 
outplay and outnerve them in a play- 
off that for sheer drama has never been 
matched. Henry Leach, a British golf 
writer, affected not to believe what he 
had seen with his own eyes: 

“American golfers are telling me 
(wrote Leach) that Mr. Francis Oui- 
met, an amateur, has won the open golf 
championship of the United Stales. 
That is nonsense. Harry \’ardon, five 
times open champion of Great Britain 
and the world, the finest, most splen- 
did player who ever hit a ball, was one 
of the competitors. Edward Ray, open 
champion of Great Britain and the 
world last year, who can drive a ball 
farther than any man alive, was an- 
other. How could Francis Ouimet beat 
these men? Nobody can beat them. 
Francis Ouimet is only 20 years of age 
—a youth, a boy. You (ell me that a 
child like this, scarcely blooded to the 
game, has beaten our Vardon and our 
Ray? The conditions also— a heavy, 
sodden course, a drizzling, depressing 
rain— made the game harder than ever 
to play, and no fluke victories could be 
accomplished. How, then, could Mr. 
Ouimet win? It is absurd.” 

Finally, conceding that it did hap- 
pen, Leach wrote: “This was the great- 
est day in all golf history. There will 
never be another like it. There cannot 
be. Only four Englishmen besides my- 
self have seen it, and when we are old 
men, little golfing children will ask us 
to tell them again the romantic story 
of the 20th of September in 1913.” 

Francis Ouimet was just right, a 
Horatio Alger champion who came 
along at precisely the right time. A boy 
from the wrong side of the tracks, a 
caddy, a kid who worked after school 
and during summer vacations. Francis 
was a champion everyone could take to 
his heart. Now golf was no longer la- 
beled the caprice of the upper classes. 
Now the clerk, the shopkeeper, the 
factory worker was emboldened to buy 
a bag of clubs and lug them aboard a 
trolley car to the public courses. When 
Ouimet vanquished Vardon and Ray, 
there were no more than 350,000 golf- 
ers in the nation. Within 10 years 
there were two million, and Americans 
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BOB MATHIAS VS. JIM THORPE IN THE OLYMPICS 



THORP£ 1912 

EVENT 

MATHIAS 1952 


11.2 BM. 

100 METERS DASH 

10.9 sec. 


22 ft. In. 

. .BROAD JUMP 

22 ft. lO^ In. 


6H. IV^In. 

HIGH JUMP 

6 ft. 234 In. 


S2.2 sec. 

.400 METERS RUN 

SO. 2 sac. 


42 ft. SV^In. 

SHOT PUT 

50 ft. 2% In. 


125 ft. 3^ In. 

15.5 sac. 

lOft. Sin. 

METERS HURDLE.... 

. . POLE VAULT 

153 ft. lO In. 

14. 7 sec. 

13 ft. 134 In. 


149 ft. 11^ In. 

4 min. 40.1 sac. 

JAVELIN 

ISOO METERS RUN 

194 ft. 334 In. 

4 min. 50.S sac. 



In 1952 U.S. Decathlon Mathias beat Thorpe's 1500-meter time with 4 min. 33.6 sec. 


were playing the best brand of golf 
in the world. 

Taking nothing from Bobby Jones, 
the greatest amateur of all time, or 
from Ben Hogan, the best of all the 
professionals; nothing from John Reid, 
"father of American golf” who laid out 
the first three-hole course in a Yonkers, 
N.Y. cow pasture: nothing from the 
great names of Travers, Travis, Evans, 
Hagen, Sarazen, Snead, Sweetser, Lit- 
tle, Turnesa, Stirling, Collett, Suggs, 
Zaharias and all the rest down to Ed 
Furgol and Billy Joe Patton and back 
to King James and Mary Queen of 
Scots— still and for always there will 
be Francis Ouimet, standing alone as 
the kid from across the street who beat 
the Englishmen, Mr. Vardon and Mr. 
Ray. 

A TRANSFUSION FOR TENNIS 

Less than a year after the great vic- 
tory of Francis Ouimet in golf, the 
drama was almost exactly duplicated 
in tennis. The backdrops were the 
same, the cast of characters played 
roles uncannily similar. 

Tennis had also been regarded as an 
upper-class, much too ladylike, game. 
Its capital was the ultrafashionable 
resort of Newport, R.I. and Eastern 
newspapers usually sent more society 
reporters than sports writers to the 
tournaments. But in August of 1914, 
exactly 40 years ago this week, the 
West Side Tennis Club of Forest Hills, 
Long Island, was host to the Davig 
Cup players for the first time. With 
all of New York City to draw on, the 
matches attracted daily crowds of 12,- 
000 and more, including many rank 
and file sports fans who, if they came 
to scoff at the garden party game, re- 
mained to be thrilled by a monumen- 
tal upset. They saw Maurice “Red” 
McLoughlin, a 24-year-old California 
real estate salesman, overwhelm the 
Vardon and Ray of the tennis world; 
Norman Brookes and Anthony Wil- 
ding of the Australian Davis Cup team. 


McLoughlin, who had learned the 
game on the public courts of his home 
town of Carson City, Nevada before 
moving to California, brought to For- 
est Hills a more devastating service, 
a more savage net attack than had 
ever been seen up to that time. He 
defeated Brookes, No. 1 player of the 
world, with scores that tell the story: 
17-15, 6-3, 6-3. Next he whipped 
Wilding, the No. 2 player, 6-2, 6-3, 
2-6, 6-3. 

In years to come, it was McLough- 
lin's style which became the founda- 
tion for the even greater games of Big 
Bill Tilden, Little Bill Johnston, R. 
Norris Williams and the others. But 
tennis, in this new golden age when 
Australia again has most of the top 
players in the men’s game, still honors 
the name of McLoughlin, the young 
man who smashed the tyranny of the 
tea cups and made the racquet an- 
other symbol of red-blooded sport. 

RED BLOOD TO SPARE 

If tennis needed a transfusion of red 
blood, a large share of football’s trou- 
bles have come from having too much. 
Growing out of the English games of 
soccer and rugby, the first game of 
American college football was played 
by Harvard and McGill University of 
Montreal, Canada in 1874. 

It was an Instant hit, but it quickly 
became a crushing, bruising, punishing 
game. With the flying wedge intro- 
duced by Harvard in 1892 and flying 
interference originated by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1894, the ear- 
ly game placed its emphasis on brute 
strength. It had become so filled with 
violence by 1905 that the whole coun- 
try was appalled and President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had to step in to save 
it. Roosevelt, a football fan as well as a 
warm admirer of all other sports, sum- 
moned college officials to the White 
Hou.se for a meeting which led to a 
drastic change in rules. Out of these 
changes came a more open style of play 


and the use of the forward pass. This 
last was quickly exploited by St. Louis 
University but it was not widely em- 
ployed until Gus Dorais and Knute 
Rockne used it brilliantly as Notre 
Dame, then little known, upset Army 
in 1913. 

All these events were concerned with 
the playing field, but in 1914 Yale Uni- 
versity looked to the spectators. The 
Yale Bowl was built at New Haven 
and it started a trend toward the king- 
sized stadium demanded by the ever- 
increasing crowds that boomed foot- 
ball into a major U.S. sport. 

Today football provides Americans 
present at the scene with an opportu- 
nity to yell in unison and in rhythm 
over swift-moving events that are not 
always precisely clear to them, to hear 
the music of smart -stepping bands, to 
pound one another on the back, to 
sing, to weep, to laugh and, with social 
propriety, to drink whiskey straight 
from the bottle. On one day of the 
year, New Year’s Day, when the big 
bowl games are played and broadcast, 
football receives America's almost un- 
divided attention. 

But on all days, from the close of 
Baseball’s World Series to New Year’s 
night, football is very much on Amer- 
ica’s mind. It is kept there by high 
school, college and professional teams 
which play before an estimated 35 mil- 
lion spectators. It is kept there not 
only by the games that are played, but 
by the build-ups and letdowns, the 
wild claims of brash coaches, the ban- 
shee wails of those who affect a chronic 
pessimism. It is kept there by radio 
broadcasts of all leading games and 
network telecasts of a Game of the 
W'eek. 

But for the genuine football fan, not 
even color television in 3-D would pro- 
vide an acceptable substitute for the 
thrill of being part of the football 
crowd. The 56,338 seats for next 
October’s Notre Dame-Michigan State 
game were sold out on July 23. 
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ll has l>co6iisai(l, in sonp and in vorso, 
that the l)eit tliirps in life arc free. 

And wc mvsl say that we side with this 
conjecture in at least one small repartl. 
For we know that tlie finest reward of 
Cadillac ownersliip costs you nothing. 

We have reference, quite naturally, to 
that wonderful feeling of priile tliat 
riinies incvilalily to new owners of new 
Cadillacs. It is, in the truest sense of the 
wiird. a diviilcnd for your wiMloni in 
clxiosing the *'car of cars. 

Of rour.se, when a motorist takes title 
to his Cadillae. he experts to find great 
pride in his new p<i.ssession. But we 

CAI>IU..\C MOTOR CAR DIVISION 



IS A DIVIDEND ! 


ilouht if ever he is fully prepared for the 
heart-lifting moments which await him. 

Tliere is, for instance, the unforget- 
tahic memory of his first journey home 
. . . and of that joyous welcome of family 
and friends. 

There is his unending pride anti jny in 
the car’s great beauty ami fierformanc-c 
and mechanical perfection. 

And there is his keen awareness of 
iiicmliership in the world’s most dis- 
tinguished fraternity of new car owners. 

Won’t you visit your Cadillac dealer 
soon for a demonstration ''(ireview” of 
these rcinarkahle "(iadillae divitleruls ? 

* GKNKRAL MOTORS CORPOR.VITON 




THE BEST VACATION TROUT FISHING 



toba't Hoilond 

There is a notion among eastern fly fishermen that river trout of the HVs# 
are too easy to catch for true sport. ‘ 'Fat, dumb and happy, ’ ’ they snort. 
Nevertheless, the best fly fishing in America is in progress right now in a 
magic JOO-mile circle of the Yellowstone National Park area. There, in 
lovely rivers like the Snake (above), feeding trout may dimple the water 
like rain, but an eastern e.xpert must bring his skill along to catch them 


bjj JOHN MCDONALD 



1 — Firehole 
2 — l^wLs 

3 Snake 

4 - Gardiner 

5 Lamar 
()- Gallatin 

7 — Madison 

8 YelJow.stone 
1 — Jefferson 

10 Big Hole 

11 — Boulder 
12- Shoshone 

13 — Clark Fork 

14 - Gibbon 


THE MAGIC CIRCLE, centered roughly on the Yellowstone National I’ark area, 
is where anglers can find an extraordinary concentration of fine fly-fishing waters, 
the most famous of which are keyed and identified at right. 


T he greatest temple of fly fishing 
in America is to be found by the 
logic of Lewis and Clark: Where do the 
great waters come from? Follow them 
up to what the Indians called the sum- 
mit of the world, which is indeed the 
summit of the U.S.— Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. There in the northwest 
corner of Wyoming, edging into Idaho 
and Montana, a 2,213,207-acre group 
of plateaus impounds Gargantuan rains 
and snows to form the fount of two 
great river systems, the Snake and the 
Missouri. 

If he likes, a man can fish up there 
on the mile-and-one-half crest of the 
continental divide. Actually, though, 
he need only admire it from a distance, 
for out of this relatively small and 
curious prize of American topography 
come pouring in every direction tons of 
cold, pure, bubbling water, the natural 
habitat of trout. 

Draw a circle around the park with 
a radius of 100 miles or more and look 
at the streams that flow out to form 
these systems. Here is trout water of 
all kinds from rivulet to river, fast and 
slow, flowing through steep canyons 
and broad valleys, roaring in cascades 
and falls, murmuring through sunny 
meadows and alongshady forest banks. 
It flows along main roads and byroads 
and off in the wilderness. In some parts 
of it children can fish and can catch 
fish; there are others no fisherman has 
ever reached. Here are some of the most 
beautiful waters on earth, the core of 
which is a permanent reserve dedicated 
to flower picker and fisherman, to the 
Thoreau and Walton in every man’s 
spirit. 

And the fish: the native western cut- 
throat with the red gash between gill 
and mouth, known in some quarters 
as black-spotted trout, a hard hitter 
and an underwater runner; the ballet- 
dancing rainbow; the brown (or Loch 
Le^•en) which sometimes appears in 
bright yellow and is as shrewd as a 
poker player and increasingly difficult 
to catch as it grows older and bigger; 
the brook, as gorgeous a trifler in the 
West as in its native East; and the 
lake trout, a big fish of the mysterious 
depths. Here too are the whitefish and 
the elegant grayling, both of which 
take flies. 

The sophisticate of eastern streams 
will grumble, “wilderness fish,” mean- 
ing too ea.sy to catch. There is some 
truth in the complaint, for wild trout 
that seldom see a fisherman include 
many that can be caught on a cigaret 


butt, and many of these can be found 
in this region, especially in the hun- 
dreds of remote lakes. 

Angling in the streams is usually 
rather easier and more rewarding than 
on New York’s hard-fished Beaverkill, 
say, if one does not count the hatch- 
ery trout planted in the latter every 
spring. But it can be tough and some- 
times impossible in the West even for 
the good fishermen. Here as ev'ery- 
where a small minority of the skillful 
take a high percentage of the trout, 
but there is always chance in fishing, 
and here the casual fisherman has a 
better chance. 

Thus the expectations are good 
enough to make the angler’s journey 
worth while but not good enough to 
assure him good sport without a strug- 
gle. He will have to bring along his 
skill, intelligence and great vigor to 
master the ruggedness of the terrain 
and some of the waters where in "the 
good old days” an angler wa.s said to 
catch more than his weight in trout. 

Lest the modern fisherman despair 
of his chances to become a raconteur 
of proportions, he should look at the 
west wall of Dan Bailey’s fly shop in 
Livingston, Mont. There hang var- 
nished board plaques, covering the en- 
tire wall like paneling, each with an 
ink tracing of a trout of four pounds 
or better, with the fly it was caught 
on, the date and the name of the fish- 
erman. 

Not all of the big fish caught on 
fly in the Yellowstone and the waters 
roundabout have gone on this wall; 


and those caught by lure or bait are 
ineligible. Yet since 1941 more than 
100 fishermen hav’e hung their plaques 
there. 

Only last season I stood on a bank 
one late afternoon and looked at one 
of the many pools on one of the many 
streams of this region and saw dimples 
of feeding trout like rain on the water, 
as Theodore Gordon saw them on east- 
ern waters in the 19th Century. In the 
Rockies today the scene is still not un- 
common though you never cease to 
marvel at the sight of it. The good 
fisherman on a good day still may take 
and release 30 or 40 trout; one or two 
or three of which may run two to seven 
or more pounds— and that, as anyone 
knows, is fish. 

The relative abundance and large 
size of trout in western waters is large- 
ly accounted for in the abundance of 
both land and water insects. The winds 
blow meaty winged food from the hills 
and wide-open spaces into the water. 
These heavy insects account too for an 
occasional unwariness in western trout; 
it is more difficult for them to make a 
fine calculation regarding the plop of 
a grasshopper than the delicate egg- 
dipping of the May fly. 

This i.s a matter of some significance 
for the understanding of western fly 
fishing. The variety of insects there has 
brought about the use of a wider varie- 
ty of trout flies than is found in the 
Ea.st, including some garish specimens. 
From this has come the notion that 
western fly fishing is occupied not only 
with wild trout but with crude meth- 
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FLY-FISHING WALL OF FAME 


On the wall of Dan Bailey’s fly shop iiibore, with Bailey at counter and fly fyers 
behind him) hanj; varnishetl plaques, each bearing an inked tracing of a trout that 
weighed at least four pounds. More than 100 platpies have been hung since 1941, 
each repre.senting a trout caught on a tty. The chart below, listing data tal;en from 
25 recent pla<]up.s, in<iicate.s the quality of fishing in the “magic circle.” Most of 
the fi.shermen are from the Livingston area. 


FISHERMAN 

VARIETY 

WEIGHT 

WATER 

FLY 

DATE 

Glen Essley 

Rainbow 

4 1b. 9 0t. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 10 Black 
Wulfl 

June 25. 1950 

A- M. Lueck 

Cutthroat 

4 lb. 4 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 8 Joe’s 
Hopper 

Sept. 10. 1950 

Jim Dunlap 

Rainbow 

4 lb. 10 m. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 8 Black 
Woolly Worm 

March 23. 1951 

Ben Kruger 

Rainbow 

4 lb. 10 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 3 Black 
Woolly Worm 

June 23. 1951 

Jack Waynard 

Rainbow 

5 1b. 9 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 8 Royal 
Cahill 

July 15. 1951 

Gene Spilde 

Brown 

4 lb. 5 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 6 Black 
Woolly Worm 

Aug, 15, 1951 

Bill Egeland 

Rainbow 

Alb. 12 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 8 Black 
Woolly Worm 

Aug. 31, 1951 

Dan Bailey 

Rainbow 

4 lb. 11 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 14 Fore 
and Aft Dry 

Sept. 1, 1951 

Hank Fabian 

Rainbow 

4 lb, 2 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 10 Black 
Gnat 

Sept. 5. 1951 

Tom Dewing 

Brown 

4 lb. 13 02, 

Yellowstone River 

No. 8 Lara- 
mie Spinner 

Sept. 11, 1951 

Tommy Dutden 

Rainbow 

4 lb. 4 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 10 Gri 2 - 
2 iy Wulff 

Sept. 72, 1951 

Bill Altimus 

Rainbow 

10 lb. 1102. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 6 Gray 
Nymph 

March 26. 1952 

Jack Aanestad 

Cutthroat 

4 lb. 7 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 8 Black 
Woolly Worm 

July 6, 1952 

Walter Anderson 

Brown 

51b. 8 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 6 

Salmon 

July 17. 1952 

Calvin Barthuly 

Rainbow 

4 lb. 7 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 8 

Cahill 

July 17, 1952 

Denis Brandon 

Rainbow 

7 1b. 7 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 8 Black 
Woolly Worm 

Sept. 3, 1952 

Lyle J. Burns 

Brown 

4 lb. 1 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No, 8 Lady 
Mite 

Sept. 14. 1952 

Walt Eagle 

Brown 

9 lb. V% 01. 

Wade Lake 

No. 6 Fleder 
Mouse 

Oct. 18, 1952 

Russell Steffen 

Rainbow 

5 lb. 10 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 8 March 
Brown 

May 12, 1953 

Walter Dewing 

Rainbow 

9ib. 8 02. 

Dailey Lake 

No, 6 Yellow 
Woolly Worm 

June 13, 1953 

Bill Bowen 

Brown 

4 lb. 13 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 6 Silver 
Doctor 

July 25. 1953 

R. R. Rickelt 

Brown 

4 lb. 15 02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 6 Joe's 
Hopper 

Aug. 25. 1953 

Joe Brooks 

Rainbow 

71b. 

Georgetown Lake 

No. 10 Gray 
WulH 

Oct. 5, 1953 

Jewel Trower 

Brown 

4 1b, l02. 

Yellowstone River 

No. 14 Green 
May fly 

July 16, 1954 

Meryl Williams 

Rainbow 

4 1b. 6 02. 

Dailey Lake 

No. 8 Brown 
Woolly Worm 

July 16. 1954 


od.s. There is some truth in this notion, 
but il has' grown into a myth and it 
ooticeaLs a fallacy regarding the na- 
ture of fly fishing. 

Mo.st of the best-knovi,-n artificial 
trout flies were originated in Kngland 
and tmuch lateri on the eastern sea- 
board of the U.S., where tlie May fly 
predominates. The central po.sition of 
this fly in the .sport has made it the 
model of most trout fiie.s since the 15th 
Century in recorded history. In the 
New World, new colors were found in 
the May fly, and in the late 19th Cen- 
tury we got the American flies, Quill 
Cordons, Cahills, [lendrick.sous and 
the like (along with a tendency to 
name flies for their designers'. 

Farther west, in Montana and Wyo- 
ming, not so long ago, fly fishermen 
discovered t he grasshopper. There have 
always been other flies besides the May 
fly. but this one gave rise to a misun- 
derstanding. Not being traditionalists 
any more than was the first fly fisher, 
western anglers made a new (ly. This 
was the Hopper, or “.Joe’s Hopper,” 
not bad looking but no iMay fly. It 
could be fished wet or dry and was 
found to be a killer on western rivers. 
They also made a "Woolly Worm” in 
variou.s colors, probably the lowe.st in 
the order of artificial tlies with its sim- 
ple caterpillar body. These two flies 
probably lead in popularity among 
we.stern patterns in the region of the 
park. The sight of them has led the pro- 
vincial easterner to suspect the worst 
of western fly fishing: and he could not 
be more wrong on two counts. 

On the first he is wrong in principle 
to confuse the beauty of the May fly 
with a rule of the game. Now the Hop- 
per is a fur-and-fealher fly, and fishing 
it is fly fishing. Fishing it is using a 
fly of the region, as fly fishers have al- 
ways done. Furthermore, esthelically, 
the Hopper has a visual appropriate- 
ne.ss in the heavy waters, li marks the 
region, not the game. 

On the second count he is wrong in 
fact to believe that all or most of west- 
ern fly fishing is done or can be done 
with flie.s modeled on gras.shoppers. 
The experienced fishermen in the West 
.simply use a wider variety of flies Ilian 
the easterner, extending from the Hop- 
per. Size S, to a (.Juill Gordon, Size 18 
(the size of a mosquitoi, on a 14-foot 
leader tapered to 6X, which is so fine 
that many fi.shermen u.se a magnifying 
glass as an aid to knotting a fly to it. 
On some of the creeks fed by springs 
and flowing a.s silkily as an Knglisb 
chalk stream, the trout will not touch 
anything under a Number 14. 

The newcomer to the West would 
WHfunn'd ok pngc 102 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



THE EAGER BEAVERS 

The busy engineers are back at work, flooding fairways and remote 
mountain glens all over the country. Most people are glad about it 

ItlJ JOHN U'RIHLLY 


T hkrk is plenty of beaver sign to 
see around these days, some of it 
good and some of it bad. If beavers 
build a dam in a secluded region they 
are fawned upon as great engineers and 
conservationists. If they Hood the fair- 
way between the fiftii and sixtli holes 
of the local golf course they are de- 
nounced as destructive critters and a 
menace to civilizaJion. There are deep 
struggles over the role of the beaver in 
modern America l)Ut I am glad to re- 
port that the pro-beaver forces are get- 
ting the upper hand. 

America owes one of its greatest 
debts to the beaver. Tliis doesn’t mean 
that the beaver is going to be paid off. 


He never could be paid in full, for it 
was this ingenious animal that led llie 
pioneers to most of the riches of this 
continent. But now our nature stu- 
dents are proving that the heaver has 
a far greater worth than tlie money to 
be derived from the sale of his hide. 
Furthermore, something is being done 
about it— henee all this beaver sign. 

Most of the stales are taking sona* 
sort of official action. In the West 
beavers in bo.xes have been parachut- 
ed into wilderne.ss areas. When the 
parachute lands llie box opens and 
the beaver is free to start engineering 
projects. I They’ll build a $.),000 dam 
for /lofhing. / In New Jersey heavers 


are constructing dams within sight of 
Manhattan’s tall buildings, some of 
which stand on land once jjurchased 
witli beaver money. In many slates 
conservation-department men are now 
moving beavers into forests wliere tliey 
have been missing for decades. 

In all these area.s the beaver tribe 
was once legion. When tlie Dutch col- 
onists settled on Manhattan I.sland 
tliey found the country inland was 
populated by an astonishing rodent, 
the engineer of the animal world. Small 
streams flowed through countless ponds 
created by their dams, elaborate struc- 
tures of mud, grass, twigs, limbs, logs 
and stone.s. But of greafe.st interest to 
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BEAVERS AT WORK in a pon(! they created in Arizona's White Mountains. 
HiRh meadow.s are made when ponds fill with silt and are abandoned. The dams 
soon go out, leaving a tiny stream with verdant banks. 


the colonists was the rich, brown fur 
of the animal. It provided them with 
exportable merchandise from the start 
and they pounced upon it. By 1800 
the search for fur had reached the 
West Coast. John Jacob Astor merged 
various companies into the American 
Fur Company and became by far the 
richest man in America. 

Under such pressure the beavers 
dwindled. 3y as early as 1870 they had 
become scarce in many states ea.st of 
the Rocky Mountains and in time the 
great fur trade was gone. The country 
had been opened up and Americans 
were harvesting other riches they had 
discovered in the search for beaver 
pelts. 

For a long time nobody much missed 
the beaver, except naturalists who 
were fascinated by his engineering 
skills. Beaver dams may be several 
hundred feet long. One classic struc- 
ture was 260 feet long, six feet, two 
inches high and 18 feet wide at the 
base. It backed up a lake of 60 acres. 

It was when the ecologists became 
interested in the beaver that the pres- 
ent revival began. Ecology is the rela- 
tionship of an organism to its environ- 
ment and to other organisms. The 
ecologists found that when a group of 
beavers build a dam they help con- 


serve water, raising the water table 
and providing more moisture for plant 
growth. As uncut trees in the flooded 
area die, woodpeckers, flying squirrels 
and other creatures arc attracted to 
them for food or nesting places. The 
watery expanse behind the dam is 
shared by wild ducks, muskrats and a 
host of lesser forms of animal life. The 
heaver pond and its environs become a 
busy community. 

Slowly the pond silts up and even- 
tually the beavers abandon it to seek 
another site. The old dam disintegrates 
and the water drains away, leaving 
once more the small winding stream. 
But now it flows through a valley in 
which has been <leposiled several feet 
of rich topsoil. The former pond be- 
comes a lush meadow. Shrubs appear 
and finally the large trees rise again 
under conditions more favorable to 
their growth. Another segment of the 
wilderness has been enriched and re- 
generated, thanks to the beaver. Mul- 
tiply this by tliousands and the im- 
portance of the beaver's role in the 
scheme of the American forest be- 
comes obvious. 

During these studies a few beavers 
were released in wooded sections where, 
just like their ancestors, they set right 
to work. Such a place was the 51,000- 


acre Palisades Interstate Park border- 
ing the Hudson River at Bear Moun- 
tain. The last beaver in those parts had 
been seen in 1882 at Round Pond near 
West Point. In 1920 three pairs were 
released in the park. In 1988 a .survey 
disclosed 42 colonies in the park total- 
ing about 500 individuals. 

Then mysterious events began to 
take place beyond the park boundaries. 
A pond would appear suddenly on the 
edge of a golf course. A road would be- 
come flooded where there had been no 
rain. The level of a pond would start to 
rise or trees would be found lying across 
highways. Lengthy struggles over ripar- 
ian rights developed between beavers 
and landowners. One Connecticut es- 
tate owner broke down a beaver 
dam every night only to find it repaired 
the next morning. This went on for 
five week.s before the beavers finally 
gave up. Culverts proved ideal places 
to stop up and make ponds. At Bear 
Mountain beavers had built a dam 
which flooded a road. Park rangers 
broke a hole in the dam and set a for- 
bidding .scarecrow, or scarebeaver, in 
the break. Tlie next morning the dam 
had been repaired neatly. The scare- 
crow was gone and the pole that had 
supported it had been used in rebuild- 
ing the dam. 

Such incidents were repeated in 
many slates where conservation offi- 
cials re-introduced the eager engineer. 
When a piece of neglected wood lot 
was flooded by beavers it suddenly be- 
came priceless. In upper New York 
State the Conservation Department 
undertook to move the beavers when 
landowners complained. Soon they 
were carting beavers all over the place. 
The rub here is that the average cost of 
trapping and moving one beaver is 

It became obvious that there were 
either too many people or too many 
beavers, ('onservation departments de- 
cided to cut down on the latter and in 
many states open seasons on beaver 
trapping were declared. Now the an- 
nual trapping figures are astonishing. 
In New York State more than 9,000 
beavers were trapped last season and a 
recent survey shows there are still 25,- 
000 at work. Many other stales are 
now reporting big catches. 

Nobody is going to become the rich- 
est man in America today by trapping 
beavers, thanks to the conservation 
laws. This is as it should be. When 
beavers show up we should think twice 
before giving them the bum’s rush. In- 
stead we should lip our hat and be glad 
that it is not a beaver hat. America 
owes that animal too much. 
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AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN 

a nmi-remi/f^ im‘rei 




PKrCKD FROM St2rt.5{) 

(Prices siihircl to chaniie wilhtiul notice) 


THE EXCLUSIVE CHAMBER DESIGN THAT MAKES A NON-RECOILING BARREL POSSIBLE. 

Here's never-bclorc smoothness of operation in an automatic 
shotgun! The all-new Winchester Model 50 Automatic shotgun 
works through an entirely ditTcrenl and revolutionary principle. 
When the Winchester Automatic is fired, the barrel remains 
stationary, fixed, rigid. The chamber moves hack a fraction of 
an inch and .siart.s the action on its way. 

There's never any "double-shuflle" to throw you off target. 
No forcing _vour shoulder into the stock to make the action work. 
You get olT your second and third shots surely, easily . . . you sroy 
riuhi “oti largei." Yes. you'll shoot better with the new Winchester 
Model 50— it’s VS'inchcster designed to be the better shotgun 
you've been looking for! 

^ • Self-louding (semi-automatic). Shoots as fast as you can pull the 
irijjger. Absolutely no chance of this gun going full automatic. 

• Barrel is of uiitfoim thickness, no thin spots, Receiver will last a 
lifetime- .Machined from Winchester Proof-biecl. 

• Winchester cross-holt safely, limc-tcslcd and field proved. Located 
in front portion of iriggcr guard for ease of operation. 

• 12 and 211 gauge in l-icld, Trap and Skccl grades with plain or 
ventilated rib barrels. 26 and 2H" barrel lengths, 30" in 12 gauge only, 


"wmcffiSTm 


TAAOE-MAAK 


ARMS ANO AMMUNITION DIVISION 


O L.I N 


Me ^.0„n t/,„f 



INDUSTRIES INC.. NEW 


/ff-n //te Hrxf' 

HAVEN A. CONN. 



a man's travel gear geared to the needs 
of a man who gets around 



SKYWAY luggage in sunlit Ian. . .the smartest new color for a man's luggage and guaranteed 
to look like this always... because Skyway luggage is covered with marvelous Koroseal*that remains forever new. 
This is man-tailored luggage with quality details, cast hardware, tailor-stitching, durable Irish linen lining. This 
is luggage planned by travel experts to make packing a cinch, unpacking a joy. There’s a Skyway luggage dealer 
near you ... or write for name of nearest dealer and catalogue to Skyway Luggage, 



TRANS WORLD AIRLIN£S 
USA ■ Europ* ' Africa • Asia 


18 Wall street, Seattle, Washington, (in Canada, Vancouver 6, B.C.) 


PACK UP YOUR TRAVELS THE SMART WAY 




all Skyway luggage l» perpetually matchable 
Shown on lelt pages malchlng cases lor the girls: 

far left, two-suiter .... 27.75 left, 21- wardrobe 30.00 

center, three-suiter . . . . 32.50 right, "Juliet;' 13' train case . . 17.75 
right, one-suiter 25.00 

15' train case 25.00 

shown on this pages 

far left, fly-brief 17.75 21" weekend case 20.00 

center, 21- week-end case . 20.00 26" pullman case 30.00 

right, 26'suitcaseiopenSclosed) 30.00 29" overseas case 39.75 

(prices plus tax) 

PACK UP YOUR TRAVELS THE SMART WAY 





Made only with 

Seagram’s Golden Gin 


As DELIGHTFUL as a dip in the ocean on 
jtV hot summer day . . . that's tlie Sea- 
gram Seabreeze. America's perfect gin and 
tonic, llie big difference, of course, is that 
it's made with appetizingly dry, satin- 
smooth Seagram’s Gin. Order a Seagram 
Seabreeze at your favorite tavern —or enjoy 
it at home. Pour 1!'^ oz. Seagram's Gin 
over ice, add tonic water, a slice of lemon 
or lime — and you have tlie tastiest gin and 
tunic since the drink was invented . . . the 
Seagram Seabreeze. 

SEAGRAM-OISTIllERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 

90 PROOF, DI5TIUE0 DRY GIN, 

OISTIllED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 


Ad 




ON YOUR FEET, DOG! 


This is the time to get your hunting partner in shape for fail 

by HENRY P. DAVIS 


A LEAN dog for a long race” is an old 
saying that a man ought to have in 
mind when he looks at his hunting dog 
this month. An animal that has en- 
joyed the usual summer existence is 
probably in poor shape, with soft pads, 
weak muscles and too much fat. What 
the dog needs, of course, is some con- 
ditioning now so that he can hold up 
from the first day of the new hunting 
season. 

While the weather is still warm it is 
a good idea to cut down a bit on a 
dog’s daily ration, though not to the 
point of keeping him excessively hun- 
gry. One good meal a day is enough 
unless, as many hunters do, you prefer 
to provide a light breakfast and a big 
helping in late afternoon. 

Exercise is important too, but at 
first it should come in small doses: say 
a 15-minute run in open fields in the 
early morning and in the cool of the 
afternoon. After a week of this you 
will find your dog’s enthusiasm in- 
creasing and his stride snappier. Many 
hunters use these exercise periods to 
prospect for new covers and chock old 
ones. 

A leash against which the dog can 
pull will do much to harden his mus- 
cles. For this work a proper pulling 
harness is best so that the strain will 
be against chest and shoulders without 
fear of choking. The logical terrain for 
this sort of exercise is a country road, 
traveled half a mile each way to start. 

Professional trainers who have access 
to open country that can be crossed 
in a car or light truck give dogs work- 
outs by leashing them to a two-by- 
four bolted to the rear bumper and 
projecting a couple of feet at either 
side. The vehicle is driven slowly while 
an assistant watches carefully as two 
or three dogs are exercised at once. 

V’arialions of this system immedi- 
ately suggest themselves. A strong 
young boy on a bicycle, holding the 
leash so it can instantly be released if 
necessary, is a combination that I hap- 
pen to know will work well. If a man 


is fortunate enough to own a horse 
but has never tried exercising his dog 
while on horseback, he is in for a de- 
lightful surprise. 

Road work is good for toughening a 
dog’s pads, but too much of it may in- 
jure them. After every session — partic- 
ularly at the start of this training — 
the pads should be examined for signs 
of excessive wear. If this occurs they 
should be coated with Friar’s Balsam 
or tincture of benzoin. A coating of 
fuller’s earth and pine tar, mixed to 
the consistency of pa.ste, is also help- 
ful. There are several commercial prep- 
arations available that banish soreness 
and toughen pads. 

Hunting bools for dogs are available 
in leather and rubber and are inval- 
uable if a dog is hunted hard all sea- ^ 
son. They’re a help in sandbur country 
too. It is advisable to send a footprint 
of your dog when ordering. 

After each run in the field it is a good 
idea to wash out a dog’s eyes with a 
lukewarm solution of boric acid. This 
will remove the weed seeds and other 
matter that may have accumulated 
and prevent inflammation. 

As a dog’s muscles harden and his 
exercise periods are increased, an extra 
helping should be added to his daily 
ration. While most canned foods are 
excellent, the gun dog that works hard 
should have this meal supplemented 
by raw beef or horse meat. Chopped up 
beef hearts and kidneys, with some 
vegetables added, make fine stews with 
which to soak commercial dog meal or 
mix with biscuits. 

Ground beef is excellent but expen- 
sive. Horse meat, which may be ob- 
tained frozen or loose at most super- 
markets and butcher shops, is consid- 
erably less expensive and provides equal 
food value. Beef and horse meat may 
be safely added to the dog’s diet raw 
but pork, if fed at all, should be thor- 
oughly cooked. 

How much meat to add depends 
upon the individual dog, and how hard i 
he is worked. You have to experiment ' 





**The greatest 
sporting ^oocls 
stores in ike 
world”. • • 

Do you fish, hunt, camp . . . spend 
your play hours in or on the water 
. . . enjoy the pleasures of golf, 
tennis or other outdoor sports? 

Then our two stores — New 
York and Chicago — are your 
^’headquarters” for all that is best 
in equipment, clothing, accessories 
and information for the fullest en- 
joyment of your outdoor activities. 


FALL CATALOG 

Ready early September 



Send for it today .. . Full of sugges- 
tions for hunting and outdoor wear, it is 
the next best thing to a personal visit. 

Abercrombie 
^ Fitch co. 

MAtJISON AVB. AT 45TH ST.. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CMSCACO STOHB: 

Vox L£Ngerk£ 6 Antoine 

9 NORTH WABASH. CHICAGO 2. ILL. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE 
A BINOCULAR 


-V 


You can see distant detail clearly and 'jj 
brilliantly only if you choose a binocular 
of advanced optical design and precision 
manufacture. Trouble-free service 
throughout a lifetime of use 
can be yours, too, if your 
binocular is of sturdy 
mechanical design 
and construction. 


FREE 

32-PAGE 

CATALOG 

Tc'lJs about tests you can 
make before you buy 
any binocular. 

Helps you select 
a model best 
suited to your use. 

VCrite Bauscb & 

Lomb Optical Co., 

1 l732Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2. N. Y. 





"He uiavayt h\t> the <ctltn^ 

'when I forget to add Durket i h'A^ilOVS 
to I’oiiilo Salad." 


Perfect present for an avid fisherman 
—Royal Doiiiton’s new Sir Izaak 
Walton character jug, to hold his 
pipes or pencils or decorate his bar. 

Sir luiik V.‘aU,>n iug. $12.50 

TRoijal ©oulton 


DURKEE'S FAMOUS 


SAUCE 

As sauce, seasoning or ingree/ictit jor 
dressing— n has the most unique, deli- 
cious flavor you ever enjoyed. 

Take your cue from famous 
dining places and use 
Durkee’s FaM(}i:s to pep up 
your menus. It works magic 
on; Sea Fw>d. Meats, Poultry, 
Casseroles, Salads. Cheese 
Dishes and Sandwiches. 


tji, - ■ - 


Doulion ft Co.. Inc.. i>tn. Ti-i- n t. ,!«iM ST- N. r c Ono Of Durkee's Famous Foods 
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a little. .■\ top field-trial trainer con- 
ditloninK hi.s dog-s for one-hour heats 
feeds them a pound of raw meat a day. 
If they are to go into endurance cham- 
pionship stakes, where long workouts 
of three hours atE' retjuired, he gives 
them three pounds a day. His dogs al- 
ways stand up well. I’robably the most 
sensible rule of thumb is to feed a hard- 
working dog just a little le.s.s than he 
can eat. 

Another advantage of a high-meat 
diet is its value in combating the in- 
cidence of running fits, an occasional 





EXERCIStNG A DOG FROM ElORSEBACK 


' di.sability of hunting dogs. A dog with 
a running fit will fall over on liis side, 
1 legs atremble and often foaming at 
I tlie mouth. During the fit he won’t 
know his master and afterward may 
have to be carried all the way liack 
to the car. 

The effect upon the dog i.s extremely 
debilitating. A week or so of complete 
j rest is advi.sable and a veterinarian 
i should be consulu'd. He will probably 
suggest the addition of several ounces 
of rare beef liver to each meal, plus a 
B|-vitamin supplement. 

There is one disadvantage to this 
pre.sea.son training— the dog is apt to 
outperform his own master. However, 
I have the solution to that. The hunter 
should walk a couple of miles every day, 
give up Martinis, eat lots of beef and 
go to bed early. It’s a dog’s life but 
it’s worth it. 






WOMEN'S SPORTSWEAR 


MEN’S SPORTWEAR 


SPORTING GOODS 


be it town .... BE IT COUNTRY .... 
be more comfortable with milium* 


Milium fabric ... as great as the great outdoors. This 
revolutionary insulated lining brings you indoor com- 
fort out-of-doors. It works like the insulation in your 
home . . . keeps you warmer when it's cold, cooler in 
the hot sun. Milium linings give you freedom of action 
for the active way of life . . . assure a lighter-weight 
garment, less bulk, better fit. Let Milium fabrics make 



life more comfortable, more fun for the entire 
family. Look for the Milium label and hangtag 
whenever you buy! 



INSULATED LINING FOR ALL-WEATHER COMFORT 



.imilRT Ifi 1<)54 
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THE BIG BOOM 

An Australian bumarin— better known as boomerang— can 
outfly a Mickey Mantle home run. But unlike a baseball, 
this sickle-shaped piece of wood will twirl right back to you 



I T couldn’t happen to a nicer sport, 
the honor which seems due to fall 
upon the one known as boomerang 
throwing. It will soon be a new entry 
in the Olympics if the Australians 
have their way, which you can be 
pretty sure they will have. Because 
the ’.56 Olympics are slated to be held 
in Australia’s big town of Melbourne 
—and the boomerang thrower happens 
to be one athlete that the land down 
under is practically crawling with. 

The reason for it is that such a flat 
continent makes a natural arena for 
the sport. But actually, to enjoy the 
fun that can be had with this sickle- 
shaped piece of oak, hickory or maple 
(any hard wood is O.K.), all you really 
need is one vacant lot or open field, 
with both of which our unflat conti- 
nent is loaded. 

This is a fairly simple sport to learn. 
Almost anyone— boy, girl or even old 
folks— can handle a boomerang well 
enough to get satisfaction from it after 
an hour or so of practice. And one sen- 
sationally nice point in its favor is that 
it’s the only thing you can ever hope 
to own which, when thrown away, re- 


trieves itself. Now, that’s what you 
call a sweet possession. 

The dictionaries describe the boom- 
erang as a hunk of wood shaped in the 
form of an obtuse triangle, fiat on one 
side, convex on the other— a big-word 
way of saying it looks a lot like a 
sawed-off field hockey stick. Thin as 
well as hard, the stick can run in length 
from one foot to four. And, sailed right, 
it performs tricks which the world's 
top-billed magicians aren’t quite up to. 

One of the most breathless of them 
ever pulled off by the boomerang took 
place, logically enough, in Australia. 
There, some years back, a boomerang 
champ of 40 years’ standing astounded 
an audience by performing the Wil- 
liam Tell act with this magic stick. The 
champ balanced an apple on his head, 
threw the boomerang, then stood per- 
fectly still to await its return voyage. 
It sailed out 100 yards, circled five 
times and then came zooming back. 
It clipped the apple cleanly off the 
champ’s head without ruffling his hair 
and plummeted to earth. 

Well, that’s strictly for champs. But 
a lot of fun can be had with a boom- 
erang just by going to an open field and 
throwing it. At one end of the field, the 
boomeranger grasps the curved gizmo 
in his throwing hand. He holds firmly 
to one end, rounded side faced inward, 
with his thumb pressed against it, 
palm flattened on the flat part. Be- 
cause this magic stick has the tempera- 


mental trait of retrieving itself only 
when hurled into the wind, he faces 
that way. 

He draws it back behind his head. 
He lashes it forward in an overhand 
swing, following through as in golf or 
baseball. Then he releases the stick 
with a short, upward jerk, almost as 
though he’s about to skip a flat stone 
across calm waters. That final jerk is a 
very important piece of business; with- 
out it, the boomerang gets off to a slow, 
spinning start which means it won’t 
revolve fast enough to make the full 
return trip. Once the stick has taken 
off, it no longer seems to be a stick. It 
seems to be a pint-sized flying saucer. 

The stick now turned into a disc 
against the sky skims swiftly through 
the air until it runs out of gas. There it 
rises like a tiny airplane about to loop 
(he loop. When it has shot up a hun- 
dred feet or so, it seems to waver, al- 
most suspended in mid-air. Miracu- 
lously, at this point, it turns itself 
around and comes zooming back to its 
boss, sometimes striking the turf al- 
most within reaching distance. Homing 
pigeon.s have nothing on this. 

The boomerang got its name in Aus- 
tralia and came of age there. But it was 
used in ancient Egypt, Assyria and In- 
dia. In those places it was a weapon of 
tribal warfare, ju.st as it was with the 
natives of New South Wales in Aus- 
tralia, where the little brown bushmen 
of the Arunta tribe finally christened 
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The imporunt JiirereiKe in JijmDnJi i? qualicy — 
a» Jeter mined bv colnr. cut and clantv . as well as carat 
wtiqht When it's a Keepsake." sou’se chiiscn a du* 
iiioiid whnse lint quaiits will he reflected fnreser m its 
cxeeptinnal brilliance and bcaute 

The center diamniiJ (if cverv Keepsake errjjaKc- 
ment rini: is a I'lrfeit ,i;etn. regardless of carat \\ti«ht or 
price Consider the diamond's special meaning and you'll 
accept none but Keepsake, the ring chosen for those 
whose love deserves the finest. 


A. rKr.iS( KT. Ring S.6-5- Wedding King 2i)0. R. /f I 11 ' I Ring SS“5. 
Wedding Ring 1“5. LI XDK.i King fSno. Wedding King 150. 
D. LL.-iSSF. Ring S ttlO. W edding Ring lOl), 1. I h l .i Ring S»50. Also 
lOU 111 24"'5. W eddiiig Ring 1 2-50. ★ Man's Diamond Ring 1 25. .Asailable 
at “5 to 250 lu match all engagement rings, h. (OH'i.iCjl. Ring S125. 
Wedding Ring '^5- All rings asailable in either natural or wliiie gold- I’rices 
include Federal Tax. Rings enlarged In shoss deiails.C§)Trade-nurk registered. 


.'\sk for the Keepsake C'ertilic.ite which C'l.ir.intces per* 
feet qualits and permanentls registers her diamond ring. 

lir/ltr jeurlen tieriul’tre frufure Krtln.iii in muitv htj//. 
tifnt j/v/fi, <// nntinnalh aiheiti\e,l priiet from 5/00 /O 

S/o.oo(». 


PHONE WESTERN UNION’S 'OPERATOR 25" FOR YOUR KEEPSAKE JEWELER’S NAME 
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continued 



A Burberry is something more than a 
gentleman's weatherproof... it's a recog- 
nized way of life. Instantly known the 
world over for its superb London tailor- 
ing. its superlative fabrics. Naturally you 
aspire to a Burberry. 

C6aljbmn <69. >0. Oihtr Bkrhfrryifnm i49 }0 
Look for Burberry in better mens shops 
everywhere or write for name of author- 
ized dealer nearest you. 

DURBERRYS. LTD. U E. 38th St.. N. Y. 16 
Wholntlc Oittributoit Only 
Set ihii Uhl in year ct^l - il ytun ii not a Burittry. 



lifetime investment in perfect photography 



N 


CtCd M-3 


See your fronchised LEICA dealer today for a demonstration. 


E. LEITZ INC., 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Distributors of the world-famous products of Ernst Leitz, Wetzlor, Germany. 


it. They called it bumarin or vomur- 
rang, depending upon whether it was 
the kind which retrieved itself, or 
a second type which is designed to 
travel straight, at incredible distances 
—first kind for hunting, second kind 
for fighting. 

About this second type, tliere’s a 
story out of England where— at a pub- 
lic meet, a sort of World Series of 
boomerang champs— one of them was 
thrown a record 180 j’ards. Now, that’s 
not only almost the distance of two 
football fields but it represents 540 feet, 
which is just about the distance that 
Mickey Mantle hit his record home 
run in Washington last season. There's 
no telling what a pitcher like Bullet 
Bob Turley of the Baltimore Orioles 
could do with one of these. 

However, boomerang throwing has 
never caught on widely in the American 
world of sport. Why? Well, the trade 
seems to think it’s mainly because the 
magic stick— which costs from $1.50 to 
$5 — is so breakable. But that shouldn’t 
pose loo tough a problem. Because the 
boomerang these days is also made out 
of plastic, which stands up under a 
beating that wood will not. 

There’s an awful lot of real excite- 
ment in the boomerang. It gives the 
thrower a sense of supernatural power. 
In fact, the way one boomeranger put 
it once was: “It's sort of like playing 
around with a live eagle.” 

— DnaneDecker 



For the fisherman who doesn't want 
to get his- or her -feet wet, Dela 
Hudley of Granby, Colo, has the an- 
.swer: fish from horseback. Mrs. Hud- 
ley has been doing just that for 50 
years. Now 90, she’s yet to get wet 
and has caught some 5,000 fish. 


ANGLING HORSEWOMAN 
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o need to leave your wateli Ijehind 
when it’s a water-resistant. 


slioek-resistant, self-winding 





Miiylie yoii'rc a wrck-rn<l rrl.ixed in the knowledge 

lliat your Hamilton will tii k accurately, come ^(l^ay or 
liigli water. 

Ma\ lic ycui’n! a golfer. i>lra>eil a- Puin-h that you won't 
sliock yoiii' llainiUon into >i[<-ji<-e if vou Isaxe to lila>t out 
of a >ai}iJ trap. Or a -kivl >Jiooter w hose Hainilton keeps 
perfect liine. pigeon after •'liattere<l pigeon. 

.Mayl>e yrurre i>ir on a fi>liing trip into tfie wilderness, 
wliere you’d lose complete track of lime if your self- 
winding Hamilton didn't keep tal)S for you . . . wlictlier 
you remeinlier to wimi it or not. 

W liiclievcr pielure you lit into, there’s one element 
that goe> perfectly with it: a line llatniilon watch. For 
hn-ine.-s or for pj«‘a.'ijr<-. you're alwass proud ti» wear 
a H.nnilti>n . . . and tln-rc arc liinc> vou'll U* parlnnilarly 
glarl you don't ha\e to hahy it. 

It means so much more 

to give ... or get ... a Ilaniilton 
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NEW YORK 
Hotel Commodore 


CHICAGO 
The Drake 


CINCINNATI 
Netherland Plaza 6 
Terrace Plaza 


ST. LOUIS 
Chase g Park Plaza 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 




PITTSBURGH 
Carlton House 


DALLAS 
The Adolphus 


BALTIMORE 
Lord Baltimore 


NOT A CHAtN . . . INDIVIDUALLY OWNED 

Notfoimll!/ Reprejented bn ROBERT f. WARNER, INC. 


Individuality makes a true sportsman, as 
evidenced in the outstanding career of 
Sir Thomas Lipton, yachtsman extraordinaire. 


And individuality distinguishes these 
independently owned and operated hotels, 
whose own delightful non-conformity has 
marked them “champions” In their respective 
cities. Each offers a unique experience to the 
traveler. . . a “custom-made” brand of hospitality 
and service, with all of the advantages 
of a large organization and none of the 
sameness of mass-hotel regimentation. 


. . . o/»o— in BOSTON— fhe Parker Haute, in 
LOS ANGELES— The Biltmare, in SAN FRANCISCO 
—The Mark Hopkins, in SEATTLE — The Olympic 

« 

Cell ihe heNi nearetl you lot 


:S. free feletype retervefien lerWce. 



NEW YORK: 588 Fifth Avenue, JUdson 6-5500 
CHICAGO: 77 W. Washington St., RAndolph 6-0625 
BOSTON: 73 Tremont Street, LAfayette 3-4497 
WASHINGTON: Investment Bldg., REpublic 7-2652 

. . . end in Let Angeies, Son fremiKO, eortlond 
end Seottle — Glen W. fewcell Asiecielet 
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POISON IVY 

Hikers and golfers are among its many victims 
and the blistering itch can be cured only by time 


THREE-LEAF CLUSTER identifies plant. leaves, 
green in spring, turn reddi-sh brown by /all. 


T uts IS the season when Americans 
take to woods, hills and holds in 
search of pleasure. For 500,000 of these 
Americans, however, the excursion 
with Mother Nature is going to be a 
very painful experience. For, shortly 
thereafter, these unfortunates will be 
busily scratching one of North Ameri- 
ca’s most persistent itches, poison ivy. 

Before the year is out, the itching 
blisters of poison ivy and its close rela- 
tives, poison sumac and poison oak, 
will have extracted S9 million in hos- 
pitalisation, doctors’ fees and drugs 
fronj the American pocketbook, to say 
nothing of the days of misery which 
cannot be salved at any cost. 

Almost nobody is immune 
to poison ivy; sensitivity is 
only heightened by repeated 
infections. It is dangerous all 
year round and attempts to 
destroy the plant have so far 
met with the .same success 
achieved by projects aimed 
at putting an end to juvenile 
delinquency. You wipe it out 
in one place and it springs 
up in another. 

The few eflfective killers 
also kill any other foliage 
they touch and may poison 
children who innocently nib- 
ble the leaves. It can also be 
said that the ivy's not for 
burning. Many a gardener 
has carefully raked the ivy 
into a neat pile, put it to the 
torch and then acquired a 
particularly nasty case from 
the poison-laden smoke. 

Even individuals who nev- 
er go near poison ivy become 
victims. You can get poi- 
soned by petting a dog that 


has run through an ivy patch. The sap 
clings generously but invisibly to the 
dog’s coat. You can even get ivy itch 
while changing a flat tire. If your 
wheels have touched the ivy the tire 
may carry the "seeds” of the blister 
and itch. 

The only real defense against poison 
ivy is not to come in contact with it at 
all. Anyone who can count up to three 
(unfortunately, children who can’t 
count at all are among the commonest 
victims) can recognize ivy. Although 
it takes many forms— climbing vines, 
trailingshrubs and bushes— its poison- 
ous leaves always come in a cluster of 
three. 


Recognition is part of the battle, but 
a hunter or bird watcher who spends 
all his time spotting ivy and avoiding 
it won’t see much else. A few protec- 
tive devices will help: gloves, boots or 
high stockings and long sleeves. All 
protective clothing should be scrubbed 
with soap and water when removed, 
for the poisonous sap clings to the gear. 
Handling it will produce just as Itchy 
a case of poison ivy as if the person 
had wallowed naked in the stuff. An- 
other protective measure is a com- 
pound called Kerodex; when rubbed 
into the skin it protects against con- 
tamination. Immunizing injections, 
usually of poison ivy extract, may 
shorten the length of a case; 
but sometimes they only 
spread the infection fur- 
ther than simple contact 
with the plant would. 

Poison ivy’s incubation 
period is one to two days. 
Most cases clear up in one 
to two weeks, but extremely 
severe inflammations have 
been fatal. Once exposed, 
you can take your pick of 
some 1,000 remedies— none 
of which is more than mid- 
dling effective. Washing the 
exposed areas with a strong 
soap and a stiff brush may 
remove the poisonous fluid, 
but it also may spread the 
infection. When blisters ap- 
pear, preparations like cala- 
mine lotion, wet dressings of 
mild salt solutions, milk of 
magnesia, Epsom salts or 
aluminum acetate, while not 
cures, do soothe the horrible 
itching. 

Two drugs, Prantal Cream 
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Golfdom's popular Doctor Cary Middlecoff 


Dr. Cay Middlecoff says: 

"Keeps hot sun from 
drying out my lips" 

“36 holes of golf in the sun used to 
leave my lips dry and coarse,” says 
the former National Open champ. 
“Then I started using Mentholatum 
Medicated Stick. It’s tops for sooth- 
ing power, swell protection against 
chapping in winter, too.” 

It's medicated! Contains lanolin, 
camphor, menthol and other benefi- 
cial, medically approved ingredients. 
Get Mentholatum Medicated Slick. 
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roriliriard 

and Zotox, show some promise in actu- 
ally curing poison ivy, but their worth 
has not yet been fully established. 

The best hope of the half a million 
itchers and scratchers lies in a research 
project now being conducted by Dr. 
Charles Dawson and his associates 
at Columbia University. While others 
frantically try to kill off poison ivy. 
Dr. Dawson and his colleagues brew 
the poison in their laboratory. Their 
purpose is to isolate the components 
of the poison so immunization can be 
developed. Two of the four compo- 
nents are now being tested but no con- 
clusions are in sight. 

Poison ivy may seem to be one of 
those noxious elements which have 
nothing good to contribute to the 
world. But maybe it has. Dr. Marcus 
Kogel, former New York City Hospi- 
tals Commissioner, who chewed ivy 
leaves in the interests of science, dis- 
covered a possible use for poison ivy. 
Said he, “I am sure it would be a fa- 
vorite salad green if it were not so 
poisonous. The tender leaves are so 
delicious.” Dr. Kogel failed to contract 
poison ivy in this experiment but he 
cautions gourmets, “One man’s meat 
is another’s poison.” 



SKILLFUL COUNSEL 


Joe Welch, who emerged from the 
glare of the McCarthy hearings a 
national figure, prefers a fisherman’s 
.solitude. He likes to spend a leisurely 
day with his wife (nhore, right), go- 
ing after tuna, blues and stripers off 
Cape Cod. Summing up his interest 
in sports, Welch says whimsically: 
"I’m a natural-born athlete, so I 
don’t have to exercise." 
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a superb new collection of jackets for fall. Prices begin at $9.95 


at your 
fovorit* 

»tor*— ' 

or writ* Bantomac 
1107 Broadwoy, 
N*w York City 10 


(Q Morcut B^«r Sons, 



Coming your way. . . the new 



Will it be the liveliest, swiftest American 
sports car of all? Will it hug the road and corner 
with the best? Will it provide conveniences and 
all-weather protection far beyond the usual? 


A fabric top whisks into place in seconds— to protect you from 
Sudden rainstorms. It’s completely out of sight when not In use. 



Ford THUNDERBIRD 





We’ve been asked these questions and 
many, many more about the new Ford 
Thunderbird. A frequent inquiry is, 
“When will it be available?” 

Right now, we just can’t tell all— 
but we can give you some clues. We 
COM tell you that here is a performing 
marvel ... a sports car that can make 
the tachometer needleclimb likeahome- 
sick angel. This go-power is deli\'ered 
by a special edition of Ford’s famed 


Y-block V-8 engine— with short-stroke 
design, high-compression, four-barrel 
carburetion and dual exhausts. 

We COM tell you that the Thunderbird 
takes the corners almost as if on rails 
— that it is equally at home on bumpy 
dirt roads and paved highways. For one 
thing, it has Ford’s Ball-Joint Suspen- 
sion up front. For another, it has a low 
center of gravity— altogether it is just 
over a yard high from head to tread. 


We ran tell you that it is a practical 
car to own, too? It has an all-steel 
body, with a foldaway fabric top. And 
there’s an optional hard top, if you like- 
Windows roll up. The extra-wide seat 
is foam-rubber cushioned. The luggage 
compartment is ample. The steering 
wheel is adjustable. And any or all of 
Ford’s optional power as.sists are avail- 
able; power steering, power brakes, 
power windows and a i-way power 
seat . . . Overdrive or Fordomatic. 

When will the Thunderbird be ready? 
Keep in touch with your Ford Dealer 
— “T” Day’s coming soon! 


ng ihere^ k half the -fiin ! 
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MAGIC FOR THE GIANTS 

Willie Mays has made a lot, but Durocher is the real mc.snierizer 

by RED SMITH 


I N THE spring the handbooks in Las 
Vegas, Nev. offered odds of 5 lo 1 
against the New York Giants’ pennant 
chances. When the Giants look over 
first place in June their price dropped 
to 7 to 5. Lately the prices have been 
as flutlery as a bookmaker’s heart. 
Whether the Giants win the pennant 
or blow it, the big news of the 1954 
season has been their resurrection. It 
started with a charm. 

Before one game, Leo Ernest Duro- 
cher, the manager, had beaten Russ 
Hodges, the television-radio announc- 
er, at gin rummy. This involved no 
powerful magic, as anyone could tes- 
tify who had observed Durocher as a 
youth in the pool halls of West Spring- 
field, Mass. Still, the Giants won that 
day. Next day Hodges paid off again. 
The Giants won again. And so on. 

When at last the charm wore out, 
Durocher took to practicing his magic 
on the field. There is a common tend- 
ency to e.vaggerate the manager’s im- 
portance, chiefly becau.se the owners 
have sired a notion that firing the 
manager is a remedy for every ill. It 
is difficult, however, to overemphasize 
Duroeher’s role with the Giant.s. 

Bold, bras.sy, combative, fearless, 
loud and pushing, he is in fact the 
leader of his team. He is loo impatient 
to be a good manager for a poor team 
but he can be great with a good one, 
resourceful, driving, tireless. When his 
team is one run behind he’s no better 
than anyone else, for then he must 
make the conventional moves to get 
the vital run. Chances are he isn’t as 
good as the next when the score is tied, 
for his jittery temperament is no aid 
to nervous players. But give him a 
one-run lead to work with and he’s 
the best. 

The old West Springfield pool shark 
is a gambler to the marrow. No one 
has a better grasp of tactics, a clearer 


understanding of percentages, and few 
minds are so agile. He’ll flash the hit- 
and-run sign on one pitch, change it on 
the next, try something else on the 
third, harassing the enemy, worrying 
him, jabbing him off balance. He’ll 
play the bunt when it is least expected, 
steal, squeeze, hit and run, run and hit. 

He has mastered the gift of absolute 
concentration, whether he is at pool or 
baseball or cards or conversation. 

The most noisily controversial fig- 
ure in baseball, Durocher is what he 
chooses to be. To some he is a bask- 
ing bounder on a Hollywood set, per- 
fumed, overdressed, vulgar, varnished 
and vain. He is capable of small acts 
of thoughtfulness and studied bits of 
malice. He subscribes to his own most- 
quoted dictum, “Nice guys finish last,” 
yet he was nicest finishing first in 1951. 
Then he remained resolutely in the 
background giving all credit to the 
players. 

He can exert, when he wishes, great 
personal magnetism if not charm, and 
he can stir his players. If they are not 
universally fond of him, they respect 
his ability. 'I’his year he has been the 
practically peerless leader, controlling 
both his team and himself. In the past 
his erratic impatience led to constant, 
unsettling line-up changes. This team 
took form in training camp and, ex- 
cept in real emergencies, lias played as 
a unit. He recently had enough credit 
to spare in the charm column to weath- 
er the onus of a graceless dug-out spat 
with Whitey Lockman. 

That is one reason for the Giants’ 
success. Another, of course, is Willie 
Mays. Returning to baseball after two 
years in the Army, the dashing center 
fielder picked up where he left oft in 
the spring of 1952 and picked up the 
team as well. He hits, he outruns line 
drives and he throws strikes from the 
fences. In one space of five games he 


WHAT’S BREWING 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD TODAY? 



Heineken’s— brewed in Holland — is brewing 
good will everywhere. Hearts grow warmer, 
friends closer when tbcy share the satisfying 
pleasure of Heincken's — the world’s finest 
lager beer. Over 3 centuries of brewing beer 
of outstanding quality. Small batch brewing 
gives Heineken’s the flavor that makes it a 
masterpiece from Holland. 



In Bars and Stores Where Quality Counts 
Van Munching & Co., Inc., New York 19,N.Y. 
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This Bermuda Special 


CAN BE SENT DIRECT TO YOU 


Genuine Bermmla Doeskin Slacks are one of our 
most popular specialties. They are made expressly 
for us of i, li'mttiholhiim Doeskin by Macnson 
of London, and arc obtainable only from us. 

So many customers reorder our Doeskin slacks 
by mail that we are now inviting those who 
may not soon visit Bermuda to obtain this stiperbly 
styled and serviceable garment via the post. 

Your choice of Oxford or light grey, beige, 
fawn, bottle green, scarlet or white. Waist sizes 
28 to 44. Cutfs unfinished for custom fitting. 

$28.50 postpaid, plus customs duty on delivery, 


{-REE— The “Key To tJermuda”— a colorful folder, with map of the 
Islands, to help you plan a more enjoyable visit. VX'riie for foldcrS. 


YOUR BERMUDA SHOPPING CENTER 



BERMUDA’S 

OCEANSIDE HOTEL 







You'll find good 
times in abundance 
at Bermuda's 
complete club 
resort. New tennis 
and badminton 
courts, completely 
equipped beach 
house, air-condi- 
tioned dining room 
and cocktail 
lounges, golf privi- 
leges, beautiful 
rooms, all with 
bath, and one of 
the finest beaches 
in the world! 




best loved 
of all 
casual 
clothes 


Ship'n Shore* 

e 1-0 USES 


This woven cheeked gingham, a. 98 



hit six home runs. Wlien he wasn’t 
knocking in the big ones, somebody 
else would come forwartl to further the 
hero-a-day policy. 

In this latter re.spect the Giants have 
been lucky, as a hot team always is 
lucky. One day the catcher, Wes West- 
rum, would win the game with a four- 
run homer. Next day Bobby Hofman, 
the utility infielder, would do it with a 
single. 

The Giants and Cardinals were tied 
in the ninth inning. With runners 
on base, Durocher called upon Hoot 
Evers, an exile from the American 
League who hadn’t made a hit of any 
description during the season, hadn’t 
even got a single in spring exhibitions. 
Evers l)anged one into the scats. In a 
similar situation the little shepherd 
beckoned to Monte Irvin, whom he 
benched for failure to hit once in 26 
limes at bat. On the first pitch Irvin 
singled home the winning run. 

In the winter the Giants traded the 


THE QUIET MAN 

from Durocher this season 
there comes nol a yip, 
Uriaisisled, the rascal 
has buttoned hfs lipl 
-.James K. Doyle 
Cleveland Pltiin Heiiler 


1951 hero, Bobby Thomson, to Mil- 
waukee and got two pitchers, Johnny 
.•\ntonelli and Don I.iddle. Thomson 
broke an ankle in training camp. For 
weeks the Braves weren’t able to use 
him, even as a luncheon speaker, and 
they lost a lot of games for want of hits. 

Antonelli has been the making of 
the pitching staff. With him as the big 
man, Durocher has made good use of 
a physically repaired Sal Maglie, of 
Kuben Gomez, Jim Hearn and two 
reliable relievers, Hoyt Wilhelm and 
Marvin i“The Wrong”* Grissom. 

Wilhelm’s knuckle ball has been a 
priceless asset in the past. Grissom is 
an implausible phenomenon. A dozen 
years ago the Reds look him to camp 
because their fine left-hander, Lee Gris- 
som. had spoken well of a kid brother. 
“Him?” Lee said when Marvin showed 
up in Tampa, Fla. “He’s never played 
ball. I meant my other brother.” 

Marvin hadn’t played hall, but he 
did enjoy those big-league sirloins. 
Somehow he hung on, learned to pilch 
in the minors. This year he has saved 
game after game. 

Durocher has the right Grissom. A 
lot of handbook operators, it would 
appear, have the wrong handicappers. 
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*A letter typed on an IBM EXECUTIVE ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


B.H.Wragge 

sponsors the sports car look 





Easy, spoiilaneous, icell-bred. Case in 
point: this confident dress of menswcar 
flannel. If car it behind the wheel, throw 
it in a satchel and away you go — know- 
ing it’s good any hour, any place in the 
world. Special B. ll . K'ragge touch, 
the U-turn neckline with a removable 
dickey. In wind gray, safari tan, field 
trial brown, black. Sizes 8 to 18. S55.00* 
At Bonwit T eller. New York. 
Harold's, Minneapolis, 
and most fine stores across the country, 
*Pritts slightly hightr wfjf oj sht Rockies 



GOLF'S GREATEST PUTT 

Time; 1929 U. S. Open. Place: 18th hole. The Man: Bobby Jones 

by GRANTL.AND RICE 

One of the hixt articles wriilcn by Graiitland Hire, irho died suddenly July IS, was a 
piece for Sl’ORTS ILLUSTRATED. Il is as typical of Gruullund liice as any article could 
he. It is (ihfiul rjolf, the ynme he lored the best. Ils central figure is Bob Jones, ichom 
he esteemed ahore all the other champions he knew and admired as his ranking 
hero. Its setting is the ’gfis, the age when sports first became an important part of 
the American scene, assisted by Granny’s incomparable ability to convey to his 
readers his genuine lave of sport and the excitement that seized him at certain ma- 
jor moments— such as Jones’s dramalir finish in the J9S9 National Open. For 


these reasons, and others more personal, 
the perfect one with which tv inaugurate oi 

0 \ a late June afternoon in 1929, 
some 1 0,000 tense spectators crowd- 
ed up to the 18th green at the Winged 
Foot Golf Course in Westchester Coun- 
ty, New York. As they came running 
up to the green, crowding as close as 
they could get, you heard every type of 
sound from a whisper to a shriek blend- 
ed into one vast babble of excited hu- 
man voices. The startling news was 
passed from person to person — Bob 
Jones was on the verge of the worst 
catastrophe any U.S. Open had ever 
known. 

As Jones broke through the crowd 
and came upon the green, the babble 
suddenly was stilled. This was the si- 
lence of suppressed nerves. Since the 
first Scottish herdsman addressed an 
early golf ball with a shepherd’s crook, 

I doubt if any golfer had ever faced a 
moment so packed with tension. 

It was one of the great moments I 
have ever known in sports. The silence 
was complete. Only a few short min- 
utes before, Jones had been six strokes 
up with only six holes to go. Now he 
had one putt left, for a tie. Bobby 
Jones had faced crucial putts before- 
more of them than any other golfer I 
have ever known — where important 
championships were at stake. But this 
putt meant more to Bob Jones than 
merely winning an Open. It meant the 
recapture of his golfing soul. It meant 
removing a dark stain from his pride, 
certain nationwide ridicule that was 
to follow failure. 


I think this story by Grantland liice is 
T regular golf column. 

- Herbert Warren IVuid 

Let’s go back a minute. The real 
drama of this, the 32rd Open, and of 
Bob Jones’s career, started at the long 
12th hole. 

Here A1 Espinosa, the only chal- 
lenger, took a destructive 8. When 
Espinosa took this 8, he felt he had no 
chance. With the tension off, he fin- 
ished with four 4’s and two S’s for a 
75 and a total of 294. 

Even with this spurt on Espinosa’s 
part, Jones could drop three strok^-s to 
par over the last six holes and still win. 
There never was a surer thing in golf. 

Bob lost one stroke at the short 13, 
and then at the 15th he had a heart- 
breaking 7, three over par. Now he 
needed three pars to tie Espinosa. Here 
was undoubtedly the finest golfer in 
the world . . . yet no duffer had ever 
blown so bad. 

Jones got his pars on 16 and 17 and 
came to the final hole needing a par 4 
to tie his Mexican-American rival. 
Bob’s drive was good. His second shot 
hit the hard, keen green and ran down 
a grassy bank. He chipped from be- 
low, but the chip stopped 12 to 14 feet 
short. He slopped as he came up on 
the green and saw how far short he 
was— the putt he had to hole to even 
get a draw. 

This wasn’t the first 10- or 12-foot 
putt Bob had had to sink in his bril- 
liant career ... I could name any num- 
ber of 10-footers he had holed to keep 
from being beaten on some closing 
green. I might add here that over a 
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long period of years I have seen five 
great putters— Walter Travis, Jerry 
Travers, Walter Hagen, Horton Smith 
and Bobby Jones. I believe Jones was 
the greatest for the simple reason that 
he savetl himself more times by holing 
the im|>ortant ones— the 8- and lb- 
footers against George Voigt, against 
Cyril Tolley, against -Maurice McCar- 
thy, to beat out Gene Sarazen and 
Hagen in so many cham])ionships here 
and abroad. 

But this occasion at Winged Foot 
was different. Jones’s competitive ca- 
reer, by his own choice, was nearing its 
end. He had been working seriously at 
the game since lie was 7 years old. He 
was now 27. The 1921) title meant his 
third U.S. Open. He had finished 1-2 
in this Open since 1922, eight years 
with only one exception — 1927. Later 
O. B. Keeler, Jones’s Boswell and the 
best golf writer this country ever pro- 
duced, told mo that if Bob had missed 
this putt he would never have gone 
abroatl the next year to make his 
Grand Slam. 

On the green, Bobliy Jones crouched 
partly on one knee studying the slant- 
ing line of the treacherous putt. There 
was a dip or a iireak in the green of at 
lea.st a foot-and-a-half that liad to be 
judged. Bob was usually a fast putter. 
Tlii.s time he took a few seconds longer 
Chan usual, for in addition to the speed 
of the fast green he had to decide how 
big the break wa.s. 

I wa.s with .Mike Brady, the club 
pro, when the putt was made. I was on 
the ground, peering between legs. -Mike 
had a step ladder and was above the 
mob. I 

“He's short,” Mike shouted. “He’s 
missed it. He’s short.” I lost the ball 
en route. I picked it up again near the 
cup. Suddenl.\- the ball hesitated, 
stopped — and then turned over once 
more and disappeare<J. 

That’s the way Boh always putted 
—to get the ball just up to ilie cup 
where it has inches to fall. 

I have heard in my lime a sudden 
roar— a great crash of noise, many, 
many times at many different games. 

I never heard before, or .since, the vo- 
cal cataclysm that rockecl ilie oaks of 
Westchester. 

Jones beat Espinosa in the play-o/f 
by more than 20 strokes. The next year 
he won the Grand Slam. In the wake 
of that putt he went on his tvay to one 
record that may never be equaled. For, 
as George Trevor put it, "he stormed 
the impregnable quadrilateral of golf.” 

/ 

BOB JONES’S PUTTER 





VIkf Bag Boy is 
the "world’s favorite golf cart 


BAG BOY 
MASTER DELUXE 
with 

Yardage Meter 
J 39.95 


DELUXE 



PULLS EASIER 

Bag Boy's spring-mounted 
knec-action and large easy 
rolling ball bearing wheeb 
] smooth out the roughest fair- 
arm-straining humps and 
jolts. Whether you push or pull your Bag 
Boy your clubs arc cradled for the smoothest, 
quietest ride they've ever known. You finish 
the game as fresh as a daisy! 





LOOKS BETTER 




FOLDS COMPACTLY 

' You simply press the two 
finger-iip release buttons 
-and presto — 'quick as a 
^ ” JJ wink, the wheels fold up 

and away, or down ready to play. Bag Boy 
wheels fold snugly against your bag for 
easy storage in closet, locker or trunk of 
your car. 


Bag Boy is attractively 
styled, designed and preci- 
sion made by expert craft.s- 
men. Its light airplane nKials 
arc brilliant and rustproof. 
One look at B.ig Boy and you know — and 
your friends know — it’s the best golf cart 
ever built. 


LASTS LONGER 

/— Bag Boy’s policy of using 
r ’“u, /inesl materials 

-N and craftsmanship has re- 
j suited in a golf cart that 
^ ' gives years and years of 
satisfying service. Thousands of B.ig Boys 
continue to give outstanding service after 
years of strenuous use in all kinds of weather 
and under the nnist trying conditions. 

HELPS REDUCE 
YOUR SCORE 

Of course you want to re- 
duce your golf score. Pro- 
fessional golfers tell us 
they can help you with 
your grip, stance and swing . . . but they 
can’t help you judge distances. But the 
sensational new Bag Boy Yardage Meter 
can. It shows you how far you hit and how 
far it is to the pin. 

See the three style leader Bag Boys 
At pro shopsi^“ department and sporting 
goods stores: SPEC’I.AL $29.95, DeJu.vc 

534.95, Master Delu.xe with Yardage Meter 

539.95. 

for name of nearest dealer, writo 
Jarman- Williamson Co., 

601 N. E. 28lh Avenue, Portland, Oregon, or 
431 W, Perthing Rood, Chicago, Illinois 



WORLD’S FAVORITE GOLF CART 

over 275,000 golfen own Bog Boys and love ’em 
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De Luxe : 
elegant 
in taste — 
uncommonly 
good 






Very enjoyable highballs! It’s Walker’s DeLuxe! 

Undoubtedly your guests have a discerning taste for fine whiskey, so they’ll be quick to 
appreciate the elegant flavor of Walker’s DeLuxe. For this is straight bourbon at its enjoyable 
best-made by Hiram Walker. May we suggest it for you and your friends? 

STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 90.4 PROOF • HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA. ILLINOIS 
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In sports’ new Koldeii football is 
at it.s peak of popularity and a sisnifi- 
cant ehanpe in the rules last year may 
well produce indieidua) stars to match 
those of the ’2()s. For more than a dec- 
ade. the rules had permitted unlimited 
substitutions. Out of this came the 
two-platoon system. N'ow limited sub- 
stitutions are attain the rule and as a 
re.sult, jdayers must lie more versatile 
and duraf)le. And of versatility and 
durability the Red Granges and the 
.1. r. Carolines (.1. C. i.s performinn 
brilliantly on Red’s old campus at ilie 
University of Illinois' are ma<le. 



WHAT A FRAGRANCE 

thatS for me I 


LOAD SOME MORE IN • • • 

THEN YOU’LL SEE 


THE MAGNIFICENT DIGRESSION 

In the development of ^ames played 
with an inflated leather-encased ball 
(soccer, ruslty, U.S. football), there 


THE PRESIDENT GOLFER 



•‘I have plii>('<l the 
name only a lillle. 
I think it is a line 
mclhod (if relaxa- 
tion for m e n i n 
l>iisines.s life, but, 
like everythiiiK else 
V, hirh is an outside 
enterprise, it ean 
iindoiibledly be car- 
ried to excess." 
('alrin ('oitli(l<ji\ I92f} 


was a disressioti in the fall of 1801— a 
digression with magnificent results. 

James A. Xaismith. a physical di- 
rector employed by the Springfield. 
Mass, branch of ilie Y.M.r..\.. was 
worried about Ids job. .\ttendance at 
the y gym was failing off and Xai- 
smilh was searching for some new kind 
of game, suitable for part-time and 
middle-aged atlileles, and playable in 
a gymnasium. Walking tlie streets of 
Spritigfield one niglit, be pa.ssed a gro- 
cery store with peach Itaskels slacked 
outside. N’aismith had been thinking 
of a game to he played with .soccer 
balls and now the complete idea hit 
him. Why not throw .soccer ball.s into 
peach baskets? 

Xaismith hurrit'd home and started 
drafting a .set of rules. Next evening he 
a.ssembled a group of middle-aged men 
at the Y and liegan to leach them the 
new .sport. They were crazy for it, and 
by January 20, 1802 Dr. Xaismith had 
enough ijlayers to pul on the first lias- 
ketball game in history at the Spring- 
field Y. 

■‘Xe.xT season." he recalled years lat- 
er, "young boys look up the game and 
the uf>rl(i knows the rest of the story." 

Today, ba.skell)all is one of the great 
games of the world. Last season in 
the United .States, college games drew 
crowds totaling more than eight mil- 


rr SMOKES SWEET 


IT CANT 6*TE! 



JUST HOW GOOD 
A PIPE CAN BE ! 


SIR WALTER RALEIGHS 
SLEMD OF CHOICE KENTUCKY 
BURLEYS fS EYTRA-AGEP TO 
GUARD AGAINST TONGUE BITE . 


2^-PASE BOOKLET 
ON PIPE CARE . 
JUST WRITE TO; 
SIR WALTER 
RALEI&H, 

DEPT. 



a tradition of quality . . . 

botJov 

'T/ic Sfu’e liwl's hijjv'rni' 1 


In New York- FOOT-JOY SHOP. 4J7 Madison Avenue 
Chicago . . . Ai Robbins • los Angeles . . . Blaney's 
Wn'fe for Free Booklet 

FIELD AND FLINT CO., BROCKTON 68, MASS. 


WONDERFUL GIFT 


Featherlitc but sturdy, comfort- 
able and comforting, cooler 
and drier, sweet and satisfy- 
ing. Try the patented Viking 
for real smoking pleasure) 

Ajustomalie Viking 

Viking De Luxe 

Cift Set, 1 Ajustomalie 
and 4 extra bowls $6^^ 



At your neighborhood store or u rtte 
R. S. HERBERT CO., INC., 103 LAFAYETTE ST.. N. Y. 
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lion. Profes-sional basketball games at- 
tracted 2,250,000 persons and were 
televised to weekly audiences averag- 
ing 7,500,000. Basketball team.s of the 
Amateur Athletic Union gave 6,635 
men and 6,056 women an opportunity 
to participate. High schools play the 
game before uncountable millions (it 
is a year round game in many states) 
and in Indiana high school basketball 
is an institution tliat outshines the 
very moon along the Wabash. Fort 
Wayne has a basketball arena seating 
10,000— Switz City (pop. 323) has one 
sealing 4,500. 

The Y.M.C.A., missionaries, Ameri- 
can soldiers of both World Wars and 
the Harlem Globe Trotters, a profes- 
sional team that features comedy with 
flabbergasting ball-handling, have 
spread the poach basket game around 
the world. China, Japan, India, Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey and Canada have had 
the game for half a century. Almost 
every other European and Asian coun- 
try has taken it up, in varying degrees, 
in more recent years. Russia played it 
well enough in the 1952 Olympics to 
finish as runner-up to the U.S. 

For dyed-in-the-wool fans, there is 
no game like basketball and among its 
heroes, George Mikan of the profes- 
sional Minneapolis Lakers occupies the 
position of Babe Ruth in baseball. On 
all levels one thing is certain: Nai- 
smith’s invention (the only game pure- 
ly American in its origin) now is so 
exciting that the middle-aged man for 
whom it was conceived finds the mere 
watching of it strenuous enough. 

EVERY MAN A KING 

In the foregoing sampling of the 
sports scene, all the games that have 
been explored depend on the contest 
alone for their appeal. But the most 
heavily favored sport (in terms of paid 
admissions) in the new golden age has a 
little something added. Not only may 
the spectator witness an exciting sports 
drama; he may sit in prior judgment 
of it as a seer and then may post a cash 
wager that he has judged correctly. 

Horse racing was never more golden 
than in this new golden age. In 1953, 
a total of 49,747,992 fans .saw all the 
horses run, trot or pace. There is good 
reason to expect that 1954 figures will 
be just as impressive. 

Racing has always been popular in 
America. There was a race track on 
Long Island in 1665, and a little later 
Virginia had five tracks operating. Still 
later George Washington was a Vir- 
ginia owner, breeder and racing official. 
The South held a virtual monopoly on 
racing before the Civil War, but after 
it racing boomed in the North as well. 
Before the war one of the greatest of 
America’s running horses was in his 
prime. His name was Lexington (he 
set a record for the four-mile track of 


, You’re 
right 
on the 
ball 

with an 



because every Ace Ball is 
•‘surface-sealed", tru-round, perfectly 
balanced. 34 tests guarantee 
outstanding quality. Lively action. 
Crips the alley. Meets all ABC 
regulations. Write for name 
of nearest distributor. American 
Hard Rubber Company, 93 Worth St., 
New York 13. N. Y. — makers also 
of famous Ace Combs. 



. . . lifetime habit 
of discerning men 



At finer stores 
eteryiehere 


duced by British Walkersl 
2.eyclct, Tamoiu Synchro-FIcx 
construction. No other shoe is 
made with finer leathers, more 
painstaking craftsmanship, or 
smarter styling — than British 
Walkers! Today, case into a 
pair . . . and you. too, will 
acquire the British Walker 
habit for Life! 

Rich black or dark tan Llama 
finish calf with amoolh, supple 
matching calf moc and collar. 


it) 


J.P. SMITH SHOE CO.. Chicago 22 
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THE MEASURE OF PROTECTION 
IN AMERICA'S FINEST CARS 


PURPLE ROYAL TRITON 


America's Finest Alotor Oil 


Ask for purple Royal Triton — now available in the new 5-20 
aiiH lO-iiO all-weather grades - at ear dealers and service 
stations in most areas of the lJnilc<i States and Cana<la and 
Union 70 stations tliroughout tlie West. 


© 

UNION OIL COMPANY 

or CALIFORNIA 


7V/<* Ifc-st's Oldest and Largest Independent Oil Company 
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"you call this service? . . ■ you should see the complete service 
you gef with American fxpress Travelers Cheques." 

That's right! Complete service is wh;il you ijct witli AnuTican Express 
Travelers C,lie(jiieN: Instant aceeptaiiee anywhere • Full prott*ci»)n fur 
travel cash • Ou-lhe-.spot refiiiKis of lust checjue.s ■ World-wide travel 
service • Uniforiiicd inlcrpreters overseas • Holding and forwarding 
of mail at American Express olfices. 

Insist on 

American Express 
Travelers Cheques 

IOO«0 SAFE - SPENDABIE ANYWHERE 
Buy them at ony BANK, Railwoy Express or Western Union offices. Only 75c per SIOO. 





rilKUF/S NOTHIN'G LIKE THEM. 
Ue-erl Casuals have a unique flexible con- 
struction and can*t-he-eojiicd eharaeter. 
Thev'rc the uorUrs most traveled shoes. 
Al bctlcr ylorcs. or write: 

CLAKKS OF FAGLA.M). INC. 

15 Merwin St.. iSorwalk. Conn. 

In C«nrir/ri; Blachforti Clarks, l.iii., 

3513 Danforth Ave.. Toronto 
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7:19®i which stood for 19 yearsl and 
he belongs in a .select company of great 
.American horses, including Man o’ 
War, Exterminator, Seabiscuit, War 
Admiral, Citation, Whirlaway and the 
fabulous gray: Native Dancer. The 
Dancer’s record is identical with that 
of Man o’ War. 

There were great jockeys to ride 
America’s great horses. Tod Sloan, 
popularizer of tlie modern ‘‘monke.v 
crouch” seat, so captured the imagina- 
tion and affections of Americans that 
George M. Cohan wrote Ynnlu’e Doodle 
' Hoy about him. Today there are jock- 
1 eys with the winning ways, if not the 
1 personal glamour, of Sloan. Among 
them; Eddie Arcaro, with .‘1,3.52 wins, 
Ted Atkinson with 2,980, Willie Shoe- 
maker with 1,832, Johnny Longden 
I with 4. 420, and Sir Gordon Richards, 

' the jockey knighted in 19.53 by Queen 
Elizabeth, witli 4,870. 

But if the spotlight were reserved 
for just one man in the history of run- 
ning horses in the U.S., it would have 


THE WHOLE MAN 



"Sport, rightly iindersluod. is un ocrupation 
of the whole man and. while perfecting the 
l)od> . it also makes the mind a more refined 
instrument for the search and ronimunica- 
lion Of irulh. " 


to fall on the late (’olontd Matt Winn, 
long president t>f the American Turf 
Association. Racing is in debt to Colo- 
nel Winn not only for doing so much 
to build the Kentucky Derby into an 
American institution, but for sa\ing 
racing’s very life. There was a great 
reform wave directed against the sport 
in the early 1900s and it wa.s Colo- 
nel Winn who turned back the tide. 
He installed pari-mutuel machines at 
Churebi!) Downs at Louisville, Ky., 
in 1908, and persuaded two Maryland 
tracks to do the same. Thus, he kept 
racing going when tracks in all other 
states were shut down. The machines 
had been tried out as far back as 1870, 
but Colonel Winn made them stick. 

Today, in the view of many who 
have never seen the horses run, it is the 
machines alone that draw the millions 
cwHfhiHcd <JM /Higr 91 



Dollar for Dollar 

You Can't Drat a 

Pontiac 


STAR CHIEF CONVERTIBLE 
.•I (h-iirnil Motors Miisli'riiipif 


National Open Champion! 


I lore is lliL* rar llial is sparking 
jJji- nrvv jri'MiJ r<ni wrJiiili's — dial 

l(ni". low Sil\ i*r Slri'iikfii sl\ 
up alioM', \iul licrc’s %shal makes il 
ihe all-out faNorile of ro\in«i. sim- 
(o\ Xnierieaits (I'oiii eoasi (oeoast. 

In the Potuiae manner, tliis rakish 
lieaiil) iiffers more smart distinc- 
(ioii. moil' tasti'ful hl\ur^. more 
>paeiou.s comfort ami more dashine 


perhirmance tluiii a like amoiiiu of 
iiionev evcreo^ered In-fore. 

And that phrase a|iplies ^^itllollt 
a ehim"i‘ lo c^er\ oilier Ponliae 
mod<‘l. 'I'he )iridefiil satisfaction of 
imprcssi\c size and hcaut\ . . . the 
c^e^•ne^^ thrill of ahiimlant. surging 
poucr . . . tlio happ> eoiilidem-e 
inspired h\ umpiestioned depend- 
ahililN — (til the special (pialitics of 


fine-ear ownersliip are vonrs in a 
I’ontiae. ^ ct the priie of this <li.s- 
lingiiished ear is within a few dollars 
of the \er\ lowest on an\ m-w car! 

Drop in for a test of 1’ontiae‘s 
great all-around performance, and 
clieck on the ai'tiial figure required 
to put a hig. luMirious Silser Streak 
in % our dri\ ew'a\ . ^ i>u <‘an eouiil on 
it — sou will he delight fu)l\ sur[>rised. 


rOM'l It: MOTOR Dll ISIO\ or ci.mir ti. motors cortor itios 



V.I.P. CASE 
19 . 50 * 


QUICK TRIPPER 


No WONDPR Samsonite is America’s 
most famous luggage! Two pieces cost 
Jess than you’d expect to pay for one piece 
of such quality. Better-lhan-lealher finishes 
wipe clean with a damp cloth . . . open flat for easy, 
wrinkle-free packing... hold more in less space. 

For him, the handy quick-trii'PER for week-ends, 
...the extra-roomy journeyer holds three suits 
...and the versatile v.i.p. case, a handsome briefcase 
and an overnight case. Shown in Saddle Tan. 


s STRONGEST... 
LASTS LONGEST 


Samsonite 


lOURNEYER 

27 . 50 * 


flight- proven 


Wlierever he goes . . 

STARr IHEM RIGHT 


BY THE MAKERS OF SAMSONITE CABO TABLES AND CHAIRS 
B/ot.. /nt., 4</^og« D.vUion, Otaytt 9, ColofoBo 



Wherever she goes . 

WITH Samsonite 


No OTHRR LUGGAGE is SO Smart and so 
practical. The fashion-bright finishes 
complement her clothes, compliment her! 
Like the wonderful new hat box with the 
special ofT-round shape... the handy o'nitf. 
(Regular) she'll use constantly... 

...the matching ladies' wardbobe 
holds all her clothes wrinkle-free— 
all shown in Rawhide finish. 


O'NITE REGULAR 
19 . 50 * 


LADIES' WARDROBE 
25 . 00 * 


OTHER 

BETTER -THAN-LEATHER 
FINISHES J 

Alligator finish— Colorado Broun 
Admiral Btuc-Bermuda Green 
12 dilTereni cases 
available in 6 finishes 


•AH prk»t to txitlmo to»«». ftiew fi'ofiK ow<t»d« Comimntol U.S. 


folding Furn.rv,* Ox 


1. Dtlrcit 29. Michigan 




Gan you guess the Schweppesman’s score? 


C OMMANDER ^\'hitc•ilc.^d, the 
ubiquitous Schweppesman, 
has just defeated Colonel Bogey 
for the first time in his life. 

Reward? At least one Giii-and- 
Uonic. Mixed, of amrsc, with 
SchiVi'ppes Quinh/e Jl'fifer. 

Commander Whitehead did not 
bring the blessings of Schweppes 
to American golfers until May ’53. 
But farther afield (in Bermuda 


at the Mid-Occan links and at St. 
Cloud in h'rance and St. .Andrews 
in Scotland) Gin-and-^lhnic with 
Schweppes has rt/tcflyi been a Royal 
and Ancient custom. 

Saj'S the Commander: “So en- 
ticing is tlie thought of Schweppes 
cool bitter-sweet fnste, that many 
a man has made Ins first lude-in- 
one just to get to the clubhouse 
(and Schweppes) all the sttoner.” 


Schvs’eppes enrbomtion also sets 
an international standard. They 
call it Schweppervescence — and it 
lasts the whole drink through. 

So keep an eagle-eye on the 
barman. .Make sure he mi.xes your 
Gin-and-Tmic with Schweppes. 
Y>ur grocer sells both Schweppes 
Quinine Water and Club Soda in 
handy six-bottle cartons. Price? 
Little more than ordinary mixers ! 


I I 



NEW GOLDEN AGE conlin tied 


to the tracks. T)ie late .Joe Palmer, 
the colleKe profe.ssor who turned rac- 
inK writer, would have none of that 
notion. “Racing,” Palmer once wrote, 
“is an athletic contest amoiiR horses. 
If the spectators can whip the total- 
izator. meanwliile, that's all risht, too. 
But it i.sn’t what people so to see, and 
it isn’t what you pick up a paper to 
read about. The statement is frequent- 
ly made that pei>p[e ko to races to bet. 


AT RINGSIDE: HOMER 



One of (lie earliosl sports writers was 
Homer. About .'<,000 years ago he lov- 
ore<| a l)out between Ktiryaloiis and Kpe- 
ios and wrote : 

. . and the lw<» boxer.s being girt 
went into the mid.sl of the ring, and 
both lifting up their stalwart hands fell 

(<» Vnd nohle ICpeius came on, 

and as the other spied for an opening, 
smote him on (he cheek, nor could he 
much more stand, for his fair limhs 
failed straightway under him . . . and 
hi.s dear comrade.s stood around him 
and led him through the ring with trailing 
feet, spitting out clotted blood, drop- 
ping hi.s head awry, and (hey set him 
down in his swoon among them. . . 

— Thf Iliad. Hook X.MII 


This i.s a half truth lor seven eighths 
truth' and it is denied in part by the 
fact that the worst betting race on the 
card— the steeplecha.se— inspires the 
most excitement and interest.’’ 

Alhen W. Barkley, the former vice 
president, agrees with Dr. Palmer, the 
former professor, (hat “to see a real 
thoroughbred horse perform is one of 
the joys of man." And anyone who 
exposes himself to the color and ex- 
citement of the race track, with its 
ritual and fanfare, with its splendid 
(the slowest of them' horses, as eager 
to run as Willie Mays is to get the 
hall game started, anyone who holds 
his breath in the agonizing moments 


ED FURGOL 
Dims 1954 U.S.0PEn 



WITH 

DXJNIiOP 

M AXFLI B ALL 


"Thc Dunlop Maxfli helped me win the United 
Stdtes Open.” says F.d Furgol. "Dunlop products 

have been mv choice for years. ..you’ll find Dunlop 
Tires on mv car and Dunlop Fillo-Foani jnaitrosses 
and pillows in our home. They're all tops in (.jualiiy,” 

DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORP. 

Buffalo 7, New York 

Founders of the Pneumatic Tire and 
Foam Rubber Industries 
SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 

500 Fifth Avenue • New York 36, New York 
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UeiMC.'to Aeje^HTib bejtieiK^ tt_ 


At last Cosmctan — with the' nattering tan lens 
that combines the special advantages of r/U sun 
glass lens colors. 

Cosmctan lets you see naturallv in the bri^/itnl 
sun. Gives your eyes greater comfort and protec- 
tion from sunburn and heat rays. .Actually im- 
proves your vision on hazy days. The secret's an ex- 
clusive AO development. 

You’ll look better, sec better in Cosmctan Sun 
Glasses. Available only where eye care services arc 


You' choico of mony smart new fromes 
for men or women. 

AIjO it^ FITS-ONS ond ground lo 
prescription, 


American 

Optical 





the woy thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 
HEftf'S WHY . . . Anocin is like o doctor's 
prescription, Thol is, Anocin contoins not 
|usl one but a combination of medicolty 
proved active ingredients. No Other product 
gives faster, longer-lasting relief from pain 
of headache, neuralgia, neuritis than Anocin 
tablets, Buy Anptin® todoyl 


NOW a jleelt CRl/ISER you can afford! 

Sleep ond eol aboord. Goes any- 
where. Sturdy, sole, moinler»once- 
Free Eicellent performance; cosily 
ME£*^ trorler-corr.ed. Surprisingly low 
(oio'es pri<ed. Seven models (inboard and 
oulboerd) from which to choose. 

Soot Manufacturing Co. 

tor ««a Croud Prairie. Te. 



FOR LAWN CARf® 

Just fill irt the coupon below lOs^eceive a free 2-year 
s(/bscrlprion. In eoch issue of lown Core you'll dis- 
cover proctical, seosonol tips on how to moke your 
lowtt thicker, greener, more beoutiful the whole year 
'round. Thousands of readers tell us, "With lown Core 
guidonce you con have the finest lown on the street." 
Sign up for Lown Core today! 

O M ^c^Ct & SONS CO, 1 4 Fourth St, Marysville, Ohio 

Also Polo Alio, CoMornio 


NEW GOLDEN AGE 

before the start and lets him.self go with 
the crowd as it roars in the stretch, 
anyone so caught up in the racing dra- 
ma is almost certain to be won to the 
views of the Palmers atid the Barkleys 
—especially if he has a S2 ticket from 
the machines riding on the nose of the 
front-running horse. 

THE NEW GOLDEN AGE 

In this look around and over the 
shoulder at the sporting scene in a 
mid-century world, no attempt ha.s 
been made lo list all the great stars 
and all the great events that in some 
way contribute to the richness of this 
new golden age. The principal point 
to be made liere is that, while we once 
seemed in grave danger of becoming 
a world of onlookers, now millions are 
gelling out and participating in sports. 
And, at the same lime, the .same mil- 
lions have time lo be speclalora at 
events that for color aiui excitement 
' and high quality of individual per- 
formances make no apologies lo any 
other age. 

The world of sport has never truly 
recognized any world outside its own. 
In the world of sport, George Wasli- 
inglon is admitted as a horse owner 
along with Sir Winston Churchill and 
Queen Elizabetli; Dwight 1). Eisen- 
hower is a golfer, a hunter, a fisherman 
and fair-lo-middlin' camp cook. In 
' some other world outside, men of sci- 
ence have produced some new bombs, 
some new missiles and a wrinkle-re- 
sistant wash-and-wear suit for men. 
But who has time for these items— 
except possibly umpires who gel aw- 
I fully wrinkled? The only bombers the 
I liaseliall fans of the typical American 
city of Cleveland, Ohio fear are those 
led out of The Bronx by Casey Stengel. 

This does not mean I hat I he world of 
sport is a dream world. As a matter of 
i fact, there are solid reasons for suspect- 
ing that it is at present performing 
with greater logic and more straight 
talk than the world to which the front 
pages of newspapers are devoted. The 
talk, it should be said quickly, may not 
always .sccf« straight to outsiders (lake 
Casey Stengel’s calculated gibberish as 
an pxamplei. but the sports fan's ear 
automatically translates as the eye au- 
tomatically inverts an image. Thus, 
wlien a Frank TiOaliy-type of football 
' coach says: "We’ll lie lucky if we get a 
first down,’’ the fan instantly knows 
lie really means: “It will be a massacre 
, by my lioys." 

Far from being a dream world, the 
world of sport, booming as it is every- 
wliere, may be keeping another world 
' from blowing its top, literally and fig- 
uratively. At a time when the talk is 
all of freedom, the sports world dem- 
onstrates every day its own brand of 
freedom wliich makes it possible for a 
man to do anytliing he has enough will 
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This veai: 


Canada 


• •• 


i.ik'- in lake >nur ^|)nrl in pani*‘ cniinlry . . . or 
{rniii Uu* graiulstajul? Like In get away from 
it all in spring. sutntntT. fall or wiiilrr? You c-an 
write \oijr own lickcl in this land <if game 
and fisl) and golf. <liidf rantdiing ami harness 
racing. <-an)ping lri|>s and (lowtd)ill ski-ing. 

Firing the family or make it stag — either w ay 
you’ll lune fun doing and seeing [lie things 
that make your kind of vacation. 


PROMPT ACCURATE INFORMATION SERVICE V 


01 3-86-5402 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEt BUREAU, OTTAWA. CANADA 
I’li'.i-f 'i-ikI me your IK-|>,i{:c. full-mlour vaniliim book O 
AI»o. infiirni.ition on iiilriifr lie/:) wimiksportsQ 
w xoK 'I'lansD n mii>% *i - parns □ M'Iii'cD iicstiscO 

OIHKR ts/irnly) 

V.o..^ — - 

.■lil,hrKS_— 

Tnun - •'hir.- 
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LIQUEUR BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Go to California the smooth, low-altitude way 
on Southern Pacific’s streamliner . . . 


Golden State 



CHICAGO • ARIZONA • LOS ANGELES 



Smoothest train Chicago-Loa Angeles. Free hors 
d'oeuvres at cocktail lime. Valet. Fine food in 

P Dining Cars or in your room. Chair 
Cars, too. Ask about low Family Fares. 

AMERICA'S MOST MODERN TRAINS 


to do (Score: Free Germany 3: Reel 
Hungary 2i. And yet, there is tlie re- 
minder that this freedom is not ihe 
freedom to do just anything: the free- 
dom of the sports world operates with- 
in a framework of rules. 

The free sports world has solved 
many a social problem that appeared 
impossible of solution in the world out- 
side — remember Rickey and Robinson 
in 1945. At a time when juvenile de- 
linquency is an alarming problem, the 
sports world is doing for tens of thou- 
sands of boys what it did for the fa- 
mous boys of 1910, Ruth, Ouimet and 
Dempsey. In Xew York City, the po- 
lice pul more faith in the Police .Ath- 
letic League a.s a weapon against de- 
linquency than they do in their night 
sticks. From Chicago, the Catholic 
Youth Organization founded in 1930 
by Bishop Bernard J. Sheil has spread 
its sports gospel to more than 10 mil- 
lion boys and girls from coast to coast. 
Authorities everywhere agree that a 
boy busy with sports has little time to 
get in trouble. 

There is nothing bad about sports. 
Where there seems to be. a clo.ser look 
reveals that what is wrong is wrong 
with people. You can look only at the 
wrong people and dry up into a sports 
cynic. Or, while you remain vigilant 
against the corrupters and degraders, 
you can look for the good and the 
wonderful things— and they are every- 
where in this new golden age. 


OUR FIRST SPORTSMAN 



Dwight 1 ). ECisenhower. the fir.sl presi- 
dent U) appropriate a While Ilou.se lawn 
for golf practice, here complele.s a pitch 
shot to an imuginary green. The green 
is no longer imaginary. A real one was 
recently constructed outside the I’resi- 
dent's ollice, ll has a small sand trap on 
one .side, Iwo undersized holes, deliber- 
ately made (hat way to help Ike sharp- 
en his putting eye. Other sports racililies 
at (he M'hile House: F.D.It.'s swimming 
pool and a bowling alley installed during 
(he Truman udministrulion. 
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(AT HOME AND IN OVER 550 CITIES. TOO! ) 


'■“f# if 

'''•or. 


And it's so eosy to rent a Ford or other fine car from Hertz . . . ANYWHEREi 


HERT2 

RENTACAR 


Simply look in your tele- 
phone directory imdcr 'H'Tor 
your nearest Hertz station. 
Show your driver's license and 
proper identification at the sta- 
tion and off you go in a car as 
private as your own . . . for an 
hour, day, week, as long as you 
want. It's as easy as A.B.C.! 


For the entire rental period, 
ftertz furnishes alt gasoline, 
oil, Public Liability, Property 
Damage. Fire and ‘Theft Insur- 
ance. and SIOO.OO deductible 
collision protection — at nn ex- 
ini cm/.' Jf you pay for addi- 
tional gasoline or oil on your 
trip. Hertz will reimburse you 
for the full amount. 


To be sure of a Ford or other 
fine car locally or in another 
city, make a reservation in ad- 
vance. Any Hertz station will 
make one for you. anywhere, 
for any time. Also, any airline 
or railroad ticket agent will 
make a reservation for you 
when you reserve your space 
or purchase your ticket. Al- 
ways i/isisl on Ih-riz! 


1 Icriz Rent-A-C'ar .Service is 
available in Portland. Maine, 
center of fine trout fishing 
(above), and at nearly 800 sta- 
tions in over 550 cities through- 
out the world. J-'or your con- 
venience Hertz issues Charge 
Cards to qualilicd individuals 
and firms, and honors Air 
Travel and Rail Credit Cards. 


Day after day ... an ever-increasing number of families and 
business men too . . . are enjoying the excellent service Hertz offers with 

its thousands of new cars . . . hundreds of stations everywhere 
. . . and the friendliness of Hertz operators. For additional information. 

call your nearest Hertz station or write or phone Hertz Rent-A-Car 
System, Department 984. 218 South Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago 4. Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


Now terving you in more than 550 cities in the 
United Stotev Conodo, Alosko,. Mexico, Howoii, 
New Zeolond, Cubo, Haiti, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islonds, Greot Britain, Ireland and Switzerland 



H E RTZ RentACar SYSTEM 



A PLACE TO BE 


THE JERSEY 
SHORE 



F itoM THK edge of Sandy Hook, 
where the ocean liners turn in to- 
ward New York with the flavor of 
Sandy Hook still in their rigging, to 
the tip of Cape May, where reminis- 
cent sighs echo through the Victorian 
houses whenever the citizens think of 
General Grant, the Jersey Shore is a 
150-mile stretch of sand, sunburn and 
salt water taffy. 

Its oft-challenged but undismayed 
capital is Atlantic City (opposite), a 
burnished sandbar that is celebrating 
its lOOih anniversary this year. In its 
more genteel moments, Atlantic City 
has entertained more celebrities than 
Perle Mesta. In its less genteel inter- 
ludes it is, like the rest of the Shore, a 
popcorn and pokerino world where ba- 
bies, beauties and fashion plates parade 
the sun-beaten, ocean-sprayed board- 
walks in search of momentary distinc- 
tion and a silver cup. 

The tub thumpers of the Jersey 



Your best route to the big events ! 
United Air Lines offers you . . . 


The only one-airline service that links the Kast and 
Midwest with all the Pacific Coast — rfiVec/ service to the 
big cities, the big schools, the big sports centers! 

Tiie services of former Notre Dame coach Frank Leahy 
and his .AH Star Sports .Associates. As sports transportation 
consultants for United, they're ready to assist you in 
planning or arranging team or spectator-group travel. 

Prompt information and reservations — just phone 
your nearest United office. Or urilc I nited Air Lines, 

5959 S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, ill. 



Jerry Cooke— UF£ 
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A ^LACE TO BE 


roH^tHued 



HAD TO CANE A MAN THIS 
EVENIN’ SUH! WALKED OFF WITH 
MY LAST BOTTLE OF J.W.DANT, 
AMERICA'S FINEST AND 
FASTEST SELLING 
lONDED BOURBON. 


J. W. DANT 

100 PROOF 
BOniED-IN-BONO, 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 

THE DANT DISTIILERY COMPANY, DANT, KENTUCKY 


Heres Why Your Skin 
Burns When You Shave! 


YOUR RAZOR CUTS WHISKERS . . . AND YOUR SKIN, TOQI 




NOXZEMA MEDICATION KEEPS SKIN 
IN WONDERFUL CONDITION! 

Exclusive Noxzema medication soothes and helps heal the 
dozens of tiny, invisible cuts you get every time you shave. 
Thanks to exclusive Noxzema medication. Noxzema In- 
stant Shaving Lather is able to guarantee: 

1. to give you a smoother, closer shave 

2. to help protect your skin. 

For the best shave of your life or your money back, try 
Noxzema Instant Shaving Lather. It's medicated! 




.^nxzeiiiii 

IristanI 
Shaviiii) Liillifi'i 


NOXZEMA 

SHAVING LATHER 


Shore annually crown more heads and 
bestow more titles than all the .‘\rch- 
hishops of Canterbury in history. Be- 
sides the laurel.s awarded to Miss Amer- 
ica each September, there is the investi- 
ture of such royalty as the New Jersey 
I State Seafood Princess, the National 
! C'iam-and-Oysler-OpeninK ('hampion 
and the King of .Marbles. .Xsbury Park, 
which itself holds the title of the “King 
of Crnwners,” stages yearly cor{)na- 
tions for Miss Salt Water Taffy, Miss 
Sun Tan and Miss Dreaniboal: and it 
likes to point out tlial its Queen of 
Fashion, selected each Faster, is the 
one Jersey Shore queen who is crowned 
with all her clothes on. 

' In addition to this charged atmos- 
phere, artificially invoked, it has been 
well known since the early days of the 
Republic that the natural air of the 
' Jersey Shore is possessed of a special 
salubrity both therapeutic and in.spi- 
rational, not to mention cool. Back in 
1847 Henry Clay, relaxing on the beach 
at ('ape May, was set upon by a horde 
of female admirers who cut stiips of 
his liair for souvenirs, a fate such as 
might befall Fiddle Fisher today. Cape 
May and its main rival. Long Branch, 
, ha\e given air-conditioned relief from 
the Washington .summer to Presidents 
Lincoln. Grant, Pierce, Buchanan, 
Harrison, Hayes, James Garfield and 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Latter-day show biz chose Atlantic 
City as a prime place to perform, to 



U'cff, if yon must know 
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rest or lo wait for an idea. Its special 
air seems to have a higher idea count 
than any ozone you can name. Irving 
Berlin reportedly composed All Alone 
in a rolling chair and rushed back to 
his hotel lo write it down. 

.•\lthough it is a well-spring of im- 
mortal melodies, the town’s favorite 
number is On the litKirdinilk, a .sort of 
local anthem written by Mack (lordon 
and Joe Myrow. The boardwalk, now 
as necessary to any self-respecting sea- 
side resort as frontage on the sea. was 
first in.sfalled at Atlantic City in 
becau.se a hotel owner got tired of dust- 
ing the sand olT lobby carpets. 

Almost any stretch of sand along the 
Jersey Shore where you can send out a 
fishing line without fear of h<3oking a 
))at her will prove good for surf casting. 
There is crabbing, eeling and yachting 
on the Navesink River at Red Bank, 
and ice boating in the winter. Besides 
giving you a chance at tuna and mar- 
lin, the Atlantic ('ity offshore fi.shing 
boats will provide a view of "Lucy, the 
Elepliant.” one of the few inactive itms 
among the city’s many hotels. "Lucy” 
is actually a tin tdephant <>•) feet high, 
built a.s- a hotel in 18^12 on tlie beach at 
nearby Margate. Aside from looking 
like an elephant, "Lucy” bears certain 
resemblances lo a house. She has win- 
dows all around and is said lo he the 
only elephant on the continent with 
two panes in the rear. 

— lioltACK SUTTOS 




^ “4 roni outdoor, warm water swimming in the winter 
^ to ice skating in the summer, the Sun Valley activity 
list reads like your favorite book of sports. Headlining 
the winter group is the smoothest skiing ever, but even 
if you’ve never been on the boards~or don’t intend to — 
you’ll have the time of your life, summer or winter, at 
this holiday haven high up in the Sawtooth Mountains 
of Idaho. Why not make your winter platis now^ 


SKIING 
ICE SKATING 
SWIMMING 
GOLF • TENNIS 
HORSEBACK RIDING 
FISHING 
SKEET & TRAP 
SHOOTING 
MUSIC * DANCING 


OWNED AND OPERATED B 


for reservsfions: 

AddrciW Mr. VVirmion McCrua. Manager. 
Sun Valley. Idaho or Union Pacific Hail- 
road, Hoorn 1970. Omaha 2, Nc'br., or eee 
your local travel agent. 



UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Frecision balance and Urn weight-to-power ratio that assure superb cornering 


With “spring-assist” sliding doors . . . 3-position vinyl-and-plexiglass Deauville 
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world-famous Howard Darrin of Paris! 


folding top... roomy individual seats! 


and split second responses at all speeds! 


Kaiser 

Darrin 



For the ‘‘ /OO*’ of the hifihivuy! 


Yi>u won't find many Kaiscr-Darrins on 
the hifiinvay today — or toniorrtiw. 

It’s carefully limited in production 
for a carefully selected few who know and 
appreciate nhat a sports car should look 
liki* ami hitw it shouhl perform. 

In every detail, from the ))recision 
tachometer on its padded dash to its color* 
matched interiors, it’s an individualist 
among cars. 

So. . .wherever you diive it... 

New[iort . . . Las Vegas . . . Southampton 
or Del Monte . . . you will enjoy the 
knowledge tiiat it's one car in a million... 
not like a million others. 

See your Kaiser or illys dealer about 
your private demonstration today. L 

£i«34 Hits Divisies. »nirs uoroKS lie., tense, erne 
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With 

f rhinestones 
flashing, 

’ our fomous 
jeans give a I 
fashion salutel 
to The Wonder-J 
ful World of 
Sport. Italian 
twill-back velve- 
teen in block, 
fred, royal or peacock! 
blue, tongerine 
stitched in white. 
Western silver-tone 
buckled belt. Ours 
alone from Dallas 
Sportswear. 10-16 sizes. 17.95 


Dell KoKi r^. 

l’er<on.)l S|,.,|,(niiK Nki- 
A. U. 1 II 4 .. Tc»-- 

Ple;iie >«tid lur ( ) vcImIcoi Jcum- 

iti (lolor): . culur) i 

(lire) 17.9Si:dih. 

Njijk- 

Cilr Su(c 

ru«h □ C.O.I). C Motif' Order □ 

Tex49 uit well ttifi »iJi> .-Ci □ 


have cocked his eyebrows last Septem- 
ber at fishermen floating Light Cahills 
and Adamses and some beautiful west- 
ern May fly creations in these small 
sizes down big rivers such as the Big 
Hole and Yellowstone. The trout, in- 
cluding the biggest of them, disdained 
anything else throughout the season. 
N'o, there is no tlistinction in subtlety 
between these waters and the best w'a- 
lers of the East; there are only more 
kinds of fishing and more conditions— 
all the old problems and some new ones. 

The seasons for western trout are 
determined by the run-off of snow wa- 
ter, and of course by regulation. The 
law prohibits early spring fishing in 
most streams and rivers. Nature limits 
the fishing, especially fly fishing, from 
the middle of June to the middle of 
August w'ith relatively high and murky 
water. Up in the plateaus of the park, 
however, the water is good early, and 
fishing on most of the waters begins 
on Memorial Day. As the season pro- 
ceeds the easily accessible park waters 
—those along the road — become less 
good, perhaps because of e.xcessive fish- 
ing, while the waters downstream and 
out of the park get better a.s their level 
falls. The great season for the great 
: rivers is from the middle of August to 
the first of October. 

The fly fisherman can suit his taste 
by choice of river. P’or example, the 
most prized stream in the park is the 
Eirehole. It originates in the geyser 
I country around Old F'aithful and glides 
north along the west side of the park, 

I drops over falls and joins the Gibbon 
I coming down from the north to form 
I the upper Madison. 

Taking its time through a slightly 
graded plateau, the Firehole makes a 
smooth run that causes it to be a fa- 
vorite of the dry fly fishermen. The 
same might be said of the upper Mad- 
ison, winding westward through woods 
and meadows to Hegben Lake just 
outside of the park. The Madison here 
flows slick and bears no resemblance to 
its turbulent waters below the lake. It 
is water for the long leader and the 
small fly, and is best in early season. 

The waters of the park are every- 
where and wonderful. All of them are 
good waters for trout, though the 
fish themselves for the most part orig- 
inally had to be brought up by 
man and planted— they couldn't get 
up the falls. 

] In the northeast corner rises the 
picture-postcard Gallatin ; in the south 
I the I.,ewis and the Snake. The Yellow- 



AUTHOR McDonald on the Madi- 
son. A lifelong angler, hi.s book, 7’/ir Tom- 
pleir Fly Fiitherman, is the definitive work 
on Theodore Gordon, father of the dry fly 
in America. 

stone rises outside the park and runs 
into Yellowstone Lake, the largest lake 
at its altitude in the world and full of 
cutthroat trout. Below the lake llie 
Yellowstone River begins its long great 
run, picking up at the north end of the 
park the Lamar and the Gardiner, 
good fishing streams. But the best fish- 
ing, and most of the fishing in the area, 
is outside the park. 

On the north, in Montana alone, and 
well within the 100-mile circle, there 
follow in succession from east to west, 
about ll.j miles apart and .separated by 
mountain ranges, the Clark's P’ork of 
the Yellowstone, the Stillwater, the 
Boulder and West Boulder, the Yel- 
lowstone (on its northward rum, the 
Gallatin, the Madison, the Jefferson 
and the Big Hole— a concentration of 
the greatest trout rivers in the U.S. 

Although these rivers have been 
fished with one kind of tackle or an- 
other for many years now, and those 
to the east close to the populous center 
of Billings are heavily fished, they will 
not— short of complete drain-off for 
irrigation — be domesticated. They rise 
in permanent wilderness and have in 
their nature the quality of wild water. 
This quality is inherent in the atmos- 
phere of western fishing, distinguish- 
ing it from the pastoral east and Eng- 
land and from that which has been 
most often descrilied in five centuries 
of trout-fishing literature. 

“The essence of true angling is tradi- 
tion,’’ says the eastern writer, Sparse 
Grey Hackle; and there is no doubt 
that eastern fishing takes much of its 
inward, intimate charm from its con- 
nection with the past. The west cannot 
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Brushing is faster, easier, more effective with 
tliis totally flifTereiU kind of hairbrush. The "Flex* 
Action” hairbrush* actually adjusts itself to 
the contours of the head. Every bristle goes to 
work with every stroke. Stimulates the scalp as it 
grooms the hair. Twin military, single military 
and club sets in crystal and mock tortoise, with 
matching comb, gift-packaged at S5 and SIO. 



T*k Hughes. wATMvun. m r, 
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WESTERN TROUT continmd 



jmerica's mosf 
\/ersai'ile/ i 
35 '^m camera ! 


argus C3 $66^ 

price includsi Floih and cose 
interchongeoble leni«$ ovoiloble at ex'ro cost 
With interchangeable wide angle and telephoto 
lenses, (he Argus C3 is as versatile as cameras 
costing hundreds of dollars more! It features 
the Cintar f:3.5 lens, shutter sped'ds to 1/300 
second, lens-coupled rangefinder, new Color- 
matic settings, and built-in flash .synchroni/aiion. 
It's the world's most popular 3Smm camera? 


now and perhaps never will satisfy this 
taste and the dogma that goes with it. 
Fly fishing there is a relatively new 
sport. The western writer, John ilodg- 
don Bradley, who has probably fished 
more western waters than anyone liv- 
ing, says that in 1920, when he first 
went out there, he saw no dry flies 
and few flies of any kind for sale or 
in use in Wyoming or Montana. Yet 
ev'en with the adoption of the most 
subtle of traditional ways of fly fishing, 
the west remains incorruptibly west. 
It is a country for those whose hearts 
respond to great shapes and spaces 
and to a splendor that is forever new 
and elusive in its constant transfor- 
mations. The western fisherman car- 
ries tradition, along with a few novel- 
ties like the Hopper, in his fly box, 
and by this thread alone is he tied to 
the past. 

The circle described here encloses a 
country of fish, flies, fishing and fisher- 
men. In the lobby of the Murray Hotel 
in Livingston the talk is as dedicated 
to this subject as it is to horses in the 
lobby of the Lafayette in Lexington, 
Ky. And everyone has his secret place, 
a canyon, a pool, a nameless tributary, 
a lake. . . . 


AUTO-TOURIST ROUTE 
ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


^between MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
and MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Old 240 Milts of Crowded Highway 



TRAVEL _ 

WHILE YOU REST 
ENJOY THIS CRUISE 
Queen of Great Lakes passenger 
ships. Daily sailings East and West. 
Comfortable lounges and decks . . . 
air conditioned bedrooms . . . fine 
food and refreshments. Entertain- 
ment. Children's playroom. 

Fnr itluslraled /nidrT vrile H'lscnnsin (s' 
Miehnan .Slea’illhip Co., 677 E. Erie .'ll.. 
Ahlvankff. li’il. 

TICKET OFFICES and DOCKS 
MILWAUKEE MUSKEGON. MICH. 

677 E. Erie S». "The Morl" 



A catch like this 
is mighty rare 
Three months^ wear, 
or 3 free pair I 



Nylon reinforced heel and toe. t 
High-spliced heel for longer^^^fc^*-.^ 
wear. ‘Shrink’Lesa* 
treated for lasting fit. 

Slip-on RIPONS for happy feoH © r k w 

Buy in three's for the RIPON guarantee: 

3 months' wear or 3 free pair ... at leoding de- 
partment stores, shoe stores, sporting goods stores 



A POWERFUL FELLOW 

Like many youngsters, he began 
weight lifting to build a body beau- 
tiful. Later, he put the.se mu.scles to 
u.se when he became a power golfer. 
Though he .sometimes sacrifices accu- 
racy for distance, he won such title.s 
as the British, Canadian and men's 
All-American amateurs. This heir to 
a spark plug fortune is: 

uoyuuojjs ifUDJj 


OUT OF CHARACTER 
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CWPiStMAS starts 
EAI^ FOR GOLfERS! 

NOW’S THE TIME TO 
PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR 

U. S. ROYAL 
GOLF BALLS 

111 llu' nio^il aliraclivc, versalile Cliri?=l- 
ma>. fiift |ia<’kafjcs ever tlrsij'iuMl! 

Uf sure lo U-ll your (’rolf Professional 
tio\\ inanv vou \vill want ln‘fore lie closes 



sliop tills fall, or lii'fore it's too late for 
him to RMinler. lie'll see lhat vou ^et 
tlic-in ill liim- for (Christmas. 


Handsome Utility Box in Holly Green. 

(;<nne> ill two ^ize^ Iiolilin-; I’ltluT a lio/en 
or a lialf-<lo/eii I . S. Hoval (loti HalU. 




Xsk voitr Pro for a "ifl pui'k- 
a'^t‘nfl .S. Eiinulilc \>riirtii 4‘ 
"oir liiills. l<Hi. .No iiiallcr 
ho\% hard ltn‘\'ro hil. ilir> 
lriavi‘l only a ><liorI <liHlaiii-r 
...aiii) yet llu'% dtow i’l<*arl> 
u ho t her I hoy ' v o liooti 
luMikod <»r sliroil. '1 liov II 
holji iiiiv oolfor illlJ>^o^o his 
.‘<u in'! aiul follow -I iir<iti;:h. 
Xml ihcy run‘l he kniH-ked 
oiii of rtha|>(' or eiil. 



An Ideal Indoor Plastic Red Putting 
Device. real Ohrislina.s treat lor }jt)|fcrs. 
Here, in one jjay pa<-ka};e. he or she will 
find year-aroiitnl |irjc'tiee. ycar-aroimd fun 
. . . and a full dozen of liie worhl's finest 
Koll halls, L. S. KnyaU! 

U.S. ROYAL 
GOLF BALLS 



Sold only through Golf Professiona-ls^ Shops 


UNITED 


STATES RUBBER COMPANY 

ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 



KIEKHAEFER 

menmy 

s cz> 


"Real cool'." That’s what young outboard fans say about the 
Mark 20. So will you when you thrill to the 25 h.p. perform- 
ance of this compact 16 h.p. package. No other uutix>ard gives 
you so much performance for so little weight, bulk or price. 
Full Jeweled Power means lOO^t ball and roller bearing 
con.struction. It's the big engineering difference that 
gives your Mark 20 more push power per horsepower — and 
only Mercury ha.*} it! Full Jeweled engines do run cwder. 

Sec your Mercury de*aler for a demonstration of Mercury 1954 
models from the coolest five to the hotte.st forty horsepower. 

AMBDirA'c iiA/^CT vuAMTcn /niiTonADn 


16 h.p. Alternate Twin — 
famous “Hurricane" Engine 

Write for FREE 
illutiraled catalogue. 
C19S4 KICKHAEfER CORP. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 



DANCER AT SARATOGA 

Alfred Vanderbilt’s gray champion Is just about ready to go 

by ALBION HUGHES 


S ARATOGA has been given up for dead 
a half-dozen times since the war. 
but last week the old New York spa 
came to life again. The petunia-banked 
track with the Victorian manners ha.s 
a hold on racing enthusiasts that noth- 
ing can shake. Actually, little remains 
of the old town hni the track. Gone 
are the huge night clubs and the gam- 
ing rooms. Gone is the wonderful old 
Grand Union Hotel and gone, too, are 
the big names in show business which 
once adorned Saratoga’s night life. But 
the major attraction this year is a 
headliner nevertheless. Native Dancer, 
the imperturbable gray champion, is 
attempting a comeback ar the spa. 
And he should ouldraw a dozen Joe 
E. Lewises. 

Alfred G. Vanderbilt’.s four-year-old, 
idolized by race track crowds and TV 
viewers alike, injured his right forefoot 
after winning the Metropolitan at Bel- 
mont last May. Pessimists prophesied 
the end of his racing career. I watched 
him work out at Belmont the day be- 
fore he was shipped to the spa, and 
saw him work again up there last week, 
and I thought he looked trim and hard. 
Barring the unforeseeable, I think Na- 
tive Dancer is going to make it. But 
of course it’s the unforeseeable that 
makes horse racing. 

The Dancer was originally pointed 
for the Saratoga Cup at the end of 
the meeting — a weight for age affair 
that should be a pushover. But he 
may start in the .$.50,000 added Whit- 
ney Handicap August 21st, where he’ll 
probably have to carry half the grand- 
stand. In any event, he’s going to slay 
at Saratoga and not go traipsing off 
to Chicago despite the lure of richer 
stakes. There’s still every chance that 
he’ll race in France this October. Win, 
lose or draw, this is his last year of rac- 
ing. His record still stands at 20 wins 
out of 21 starts. 


Next to the Dancer, the biggest ex- 
citernent is the yearling sales now un- 
der way. The six nightly sessions build, 
like any good drama, to a smashing 
climax. Friday night, the yearlings 
from the Almahursl Farm of Henry 
H. Knight go on the block. These al- 
way.s bring big prices and bigger 
crowds. Then on the final night the 
Aga Khan’s lot of 24 Irish-bred year- 
lings flown over here in July, go under 
the gavel of auctioneer George Swine- 
broad. 

Opening week at Saratoga was taken 
over by C. V. Whitney’s horses. They 
chalked up eight victories. Little Fish- 
erman, who flunked out in the Bel- 
mont Stakes last June and has been 
resting since, outran a batch of older 
horses in the mid-week American Le- 
gion Handicap, thereby putting him- 
self back in the running for possible 
three-year-old honors. And a first start- 
ing two-year-old, Pyrenees by Goya 
II out of While Lady, won his debut 
over a dull track by four lengths. All 
in all quite a triumph for trainer Syl- 
vester Veitch. 

The Travers, oldest stake with con- 
tinuity in this country, climaxes the 
second week of racing at Saratoga. 
Fisherman, on the strength of his per- 
formance last week, will undoubtedly 
be the favorite. There is a considerable 
revival of turf racing in the U.S. this 
summer, with Atlantic City and Chi- 
cago among its major exponents. The 
Atlantic City track has a whole flock 
of races scheduled for the grass during 
the 50-day meeting, culminating in 
the invitation United Nations Handi- 
cap in September. 

The $25,000 added Grassland Han- 
dicap will be run August 14 at a mile 
and an eighth at Chicago’s Washing- 
ton Park, which took over from Ar- 
lington Park last week. Stan, the Has- 
ty House Farm’s imported winner of 


WEBCOR 

radiO'fono 


Bring your music and ncwa whorevor 
you go. Sportsmen, outdoorsmen. vaca- 
tioners and backyardsmi-n, all, will enjoy 
a new listening pleasure with the new 
Holiday radio-fono, Webcor's world 
famous High-fidelity Holiday fonngraf 
now available with a powerful super- 
heterodyne radio. 


• SlriklAQiy teautilvl lugiage-lypt cirryiM use. 

• Two color comblRilions-ebony ond gray: 

California tan and brown. 

• famoutWebcor 121 conplelely aolomatlc diskchanger. 

• Playt all 3 speeds, 3 sites of records aulotnallcally. 

• five-fvbe radio ineMind rttUitt. 

• Slide rule lype tuning dial Inclodes civilian 
defense bands. 

• Output lack far recording lion radio or fonogral. 

- iutonallc volume coniril prevents blasting and fading. 
See the spectacular, all-new, Webcor 
Holiday radio-fono at your radio, record 
or appliance dealer. 


all music sounds better on a 

WEBCOR 

O sv.b»iri«M Chicago 39, iliineis 
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Just Beginning — 

a grand new season in 

scenic 


North Carolina 



Some of ihe brightest pages of the 
calendar arc next in line in North 
Carolina's year 'round Variety Va- 
cationland. Enjoy the vivid colors 
of the Blue Ridge Parkway and 
Great Smoky Mountains . . . re* 
freshing fun along the coast . . . 
sports in famed resort areas. Color- 
ful literature is available now. 


DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & DEVEIOPMENT 
Room 156 Raleigh, N. C. 

Please send me, free, the North 
Carolina PALL vocotion package. 









the Arlington Handicap heads a list 
of 21 entries. 

A new grandstand, e.scalators and 
air-conditioned dining rooms help keep 
the paying guests comfortable at 
Washington Park. This meeting, which 
runs until Labor Day, has two $100,- 
000 stakes and the Futurity at 000. 

Clint W. Murchison and Sid Rich- 
ardson, two Te.xa.s gentlemen more re- 
cently a.ssociaie<l with another kind 
of track (they backed Roliert Young 
for control of the Xew York Central' 
are conducting an experiment in phi- 
lanthropy at Del .Mar racetrack in 
California. 

With the permission of the Slate, 
90^7 of the profits derived from this 
newly acquired track now go to a 
project called Boys, Inc., to help com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. Altliough 
('alifornians can’t take it off their in- 
come tax they can glory in the fact 
that every two dollar bet tliey make 
swells the coffers of Boy.<5, Inc. 

Best way to play the race.s at Del 
Mar is to follow that riding fool Willie 
Shoemaker, w'ho has been w-inning dou- 
bles and triples almost every day. It’s 
easier than reading the form, and more 
profitable. 


ANNIVERSARY 


Wide World 



UPSET BY UPSET 


Giant-.striding .Man o' War, with 
Johnny Loftus up. was an odds-on 
favorite to win the Sanford .Memorial 
at Saratoga Jo years ago this week. 
Rut when a substitute starter sprang 
the barrier prematurely, the che.st- 
nut was left at the post, three lengths 
behind pace-setting Golden Broom. 
In the stretch. Golden Broom faded 
and Man o’ War cha-sed Upset to 
the wire, lo.sing by a scant neck. It 
was Man o' War's only defeat in 
two years of racing. 


Jack Rutherfurd 
Sets Speed Mark 
with New Power-X 





I’owcrcd Up wiili iicn- Sinviair 
|'owi;k-.v Gasoline, the Italian 
Kerrari driven hy International 
Sportsman lack Rutherfurd blazed 
over Daytona Rc.nch at better than 
136 MI’H - a new sports-car speed 
record: “It wasn't until I tried 
Sinclair powi r-x that I got the peak 
performance 1 wanted," Mr. Ruther- 
furd says. "I use it in all my cars." 

POUfeKUP 

"^POWER-X 

-AND FEEL THE DIFFERENCE! 

The new stepped-up Sinclair 
PowER-x used by Jack Rutherfurd 
is the same super premium gasoline 
sold by your local Sinclair dealer. 

Get top knock-free power in your 
car. Power up with fOWRR-x-and 
fed the difference! 



SINCLAIR 

PREMIUM GASOLINE 
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to 


each his own ... N E W 

BRUNSWICK FIREBALL 



Meet the neiv bowling ball that’s as 
distinctive as your fingerprint! Your 

Brunswick FIREBALL belongs to you . . . 
for it is scientifically fitted to your hand for a 
grip that fits right, feels right. And your initials 

make it as personal as your signature. The red-rip 
color of the Brunswick FIREBALL stands out like a stoplight 
on the ball return rack. You can’t miss knowing it’s 
Brunswick FIREBALLS are ever alike. Naturally, it’s 

balanced to perfection . . . for higher scores! Be fitted for yours 
Bag and Brxinswick Shoes at your favorite bowling establishment 


The Brunswiek-Balke-Collender Company a Chicago 6. 



There are three secrets of a perfect Dry Martini or Gibson: 


Secret Number 7 — 

A perfect Dry Martini or Gibson should 
look dr)'. It should be as crystal white 
and crystal clear as the gin itself. (Tlie 
sc-cret is Cresta Blanca White Vermouth, 
which is crystal clear and virtually crys- 
tal wliite.) 

Secret Number 2— 

A Dr)' Martini or Gibson shouhl taste 
dr)'. The Vermouth should never domi- 
nate the cocktail. (Here again the secret 
is Cresta Blanca White Vermouth. Mixed 
with gin in any proportion, its light, 
delicate herbal flavor"marries perfectly 
with the gin.) 

Secret Number 3— 

The cocktail should be ice cold— stirred 
witli ice and served in chilled glasses, 


To achieve a Dry Martini with such 
Vermouths it is necessary to "dynamite” 
the cocktail with gin. Proportions of 
six or more to one arc not uncommon. 
Might as well drink the gin '’neat" and 
gel it o\er with, 

Obviously a truly dry Vermouth — ex- 
tremely light in color and herbal flavor 
— has been needed for a long time, and 


has finally been perfected by the wine- 
makers of Cresta Blanca. 

Cresta Blanca White Vermouth (Triple 
Dry) is crystal clear and virtually crys- 
tal white. Mixed with gin in any pro- 
portion— even as little as two to one— 
It makes a Martini or Gibson that looks 
dry and tastes dry — a Martini you can 
savor. Tr)' it, next time. 


W'hy was Cresta Blanca W'hite Ver- 
mouth created? Because traditional dry 
and extra dry Vermouths- both Amer- 
ican and foreign — have a pronounced 
golden color and strong herbal flavor. 


CRESTA BLANCA 

WHITE VERMOUTH 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY - LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 

Home of America’s Premium Wines Since 1882 
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RECORD BREAKERS 

• Mr*. M*r}orie Jacktert-Ncison. 22, of 

Australia won thf* women's 220-yard dash 
at the British Empire games in Vancouver 
in the world-record time of 24 seconds — 1 ,5 
of a second faster than the mark set in 1950 
by Olympic Champion Fannie Blankers- 
Koen of The Netherlands. 

• At Indianapolis, Burweii (“Bumpy’'i 
Jone«, University of Michigan swimmer, 
shaved 2.7 .second.s off his Own world record 
to win the National A.A.U. 400-mPter in- 
dividual medley in 5 minutes, 29 si*conds. 
Shelley Mann, 17, of Arlington, Va. set a 
U.S. backstroke record of 1:15.5 while win- 
ning the women's 1 00-meter championship. 
The Ft. Lauderdale women's free-style relay 
team lowered the American record for 800 
meters by 12 seconds with a winning time 
of 10:18.7. Carolyn Green. Ft. [..auderdale 
free-styler, took a whopping 18.7 seconds off 
the American 800-meter record by winning 
the women’s finals in the time of 10:49.9. 

• In Budapest, Cyorgy Tumpek of Hunga- 
ry swam the 100-meter butterfly in 1 :02.3, 
lowering his own world record by 1.4 .sec- 
onds. The Hungarian 400-meter women'.s 
medley relay team broke its own world rec- 
ord with a 6:07.8 performance. Former rec- 
ord: 5:09.2. 

• Bill Giackin, 31, of St. Louis, 1953 target 
archery champion, bettered his own world 
record for a one-day .shoot by 27 points 
when he scored 932 on the opening day of 
the National .Archery As.sociation cham- 
pionships at Sacramento. 

• Ernest Theoharit, Nashua, N.H. angler, 
applied fora world record on the 11-lb., 
8-oz. golden trout he landed near the mouth 
of Sunapee Harbor. 

• Moscow radio credited Vladimir Viik- 
hovsky, Ru.ssian weight lifter, with another 
world bantamweight record (the third this 
year) for his snatch lift of 220.5 pounds. 

TRACK 

ENGLAND'S VANCOUVRK Dr. Roger Bannis- 
ter of England ran mile in 3:58.8 to beat 
John Landy of .Australia by five yar<ls as 
England won the unofficial team champion- 
ship at the British Empire games with to- 
tal of 51 4 1 2 points. Runners-up: Australia 
—363 3 4, Canada — 339. 

BASEBALL 

THE LEADERS — The New York Yankees, usu- 
ally a .solid first by this time of year, found 
themselves .scrambling to stay within strik- 
ing distance of the front-running Cleveland 
Indians. Two and a half games behind, go- 
ing into a three-game series with Cleveland, 
the Yankees won two out of three on the 
hitting of Center Fielder Mickey Mantle 
and I.,eft Fielder irv Noren— the American 
League's leading batter (.339i. Then they 
fell flat on their faces, dropping two out of 
three over the weekend to the Detroit Tig- 
ers while the Indians were -sweeping a four- 
game serie.s from the Philadelphia Athletics 
on the home-run hitting of Outfielder Larry 


Ootay (261 and Third Ra.seinan Ai Rosen 
ll9i. 

In the National League, Milwaukee was 
providing the excitement, sweeping three 
straight over the weekend from the first- 
place N. Y. Giants to close in behind sec- 
ond-plac-e Brooklyn. The Dodgers, mean- 
while, climaxed a winning week with a 20-7 
rout of Cincinnati (including a record 13 
runs in the eighth inning' and edged to 
within three games of the Giants but only 
four and a half ahead of the Braves. Top in- 
dividual performers in the National I.,eague 
were, as usual, stan Musiai of St. Louis- 
first in RBI (104 I, second (.339' in hatting 
to Brooklyn's Duke Srtider i.354>, and 
third behind wiiiie Mays (36i in home runs 
(30(; and Robirt Roberts of the Philadel- 
phia Phillie.s, who struck out five Chicago 
Cubs in winning his I7th game and raising 
his strike-out total to 135— both high 
marks for the major leagues .so far this 
season. 

ME.N AND MONEY- Arthur “Red”) Patter- 
son. for 8 years public relations chief of the 
New York Yankees, re.signed after “a clash 
of personalities” with Yankee General .Man- 
ager George Weis.s. Six days later he was 
appointed assistant general manager of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 

• The Philadelphia Athletics. HH .American 
League landmark for 51 years but flat broke 
now and tied for last place, got an offer of 
$4,500,000 for their franchise from Arnold 
Johnson, who would move the A'.s to Kan- 
.sas City, and a similar offer from a home- 
town group. At week's end neither offer had 
been acted upon but most baseball men 
were convinced that, civic pride or no, the 
A's were on their way out of Philadelphia. 

GOLF 

THE TAM- Babe Zaharias, apparently at 
the peak of her golfing .skills after recovering 
from a cancer operation, shot a 10-under- 
par 294 (including a course-record 69 on 
the second round i to win $1 ,000 first money 
in the women’s profe.s-sional division of the 
rich Tam O’Shanter tournament in Chi- 
cago. Other prize takers in the 72-hole 
grind: Jerry Barber of L:i Canada, Calif., 
first among the male pros with a 277 that 
earned him $3,420; Arnold Palmer, Clevp. 
land amateur, who.se 285 ended the six-year 
reign of Toledo’s Frank Stranahan in the 
men's amateur division: Mickey wright of 
San Diego, tops among the women ama- 
teurs with 315. 

OLD AND NEW- Marlene Stewart. 20, of 
Fonthill, Ont. won her third consecutive 
Canadian women’s closed golf champion- 
ship with 54-hole score of 232. Runners-up: 
Dorothy Herbertson of Victoria, B.C., 241, 
and Macy Gay of Kitchener, Ont., 243. 

• Fester Bradley, 17, of Los Angeles beat 
Allen Geiberger of Santa Barbara, Calif. 
2 and 1 in final of U.S.G.A. junior ama- 
teur championship.s at Los Angeles. 


• Morten Smith. 46-year-ol<l president of 
the Profes-sional Golfers As.sociation, edged 
out Chick Harbert, PGA champion, by 
single stroke to win Michigan Open cham- 
pion.ship at Detroit. 

• Ellsworth Vines, tennis champion of the 
'30s, resigned as resident golf pro for the 
Wilshire Country Club in Los Angeles to 
replace Ben Hogan as pro at the Tamarish 
Country Club in Palm Springs, Calif, as of 
Oct. I. 

HORSE RACING 

FISHERMAN BACK — C. V. Whitney's 3-year- 
old Fisherman, unraced since he lo.st the 
Belmont by a neck seven week.s ago, carried 
top weight of 122 pounds to three-<iuarter- 
lenglh victory over Lawrence E. Jones's 
Copper Kettle in American I.«gion Handi- 
cap at Saratoga. One .second off the track 
record of 1 :23 for seven-furlong sprint, Fi.sh- 
erman looked fri.sky enough to e.stablish 
him.self a.s early favorite for this week’s 
Travers Stake.s. 

IPS AND DOWNS— Jockey Eddia Arcaro re- 
turned from ten-day rough-riding .suspen- 
.sion to guide Mrs. George D. Widener'.s 
3-year-old filly, Evening out, to two-length 
victory over Clear Dawn in $63,000 Mon- 
mouth Oaks at Oceanport, N.J. 

• Twenty-two-year-old Tony OeSpirito. na- 
tion’s leading jockey with 190 winners 
this year, was set down for five days at Nar- 
ragansett Park, R.I. for failing to meet rid- 
ing engagements. 

• On the .same day, Willie Shoemaker, 
champion jockey in 1953, rode three 
winners at Del Mar, Calif, to give him 
total of 22 victories in nine days of racing 
and raise year’s total to within eight of De- 
Spirito’s. 

TROTTING — Newport Stork Farm's Newport 
Dream won 29th running of $106,830 Ham- 
bletonian in .straight heats with identical 
time.s for each heat: 2:02 4 5. 

SWIMMING 

CHAMPIONS- Top .scorers-at the A.A.U. Na- 
tional Outdoor swimming championships at 
Indianapolis: 

• Pat Keller McCormick of the Los Ange- 
les A.C. kept her one-meter and three- 
meter championship.s and defeated plat- 
form champion Paula Jean Myers of the 
Indian Springs, Calif. Aquatic Club for a 
clean sweep of the women's diving compe- 
titions. 

• Carolyn Green of Ft. Lauderdale was the 
meet's only other triple winner, with her 
record-breaker in the 800-meter free-style 
following a sweep of the 400- and 1,500- 
meter titles. 

• Ford Konno, Olympic champion of Hono- 
lulu took the 200- and 1 ,500-meter free-style 
races and lost the 400-meter by only 1 5 
second to Bill Woolsey, also of Hawaii. 

• The North Carolina Slate College swim- 
ming team scored 54 points to beat the 
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runner-up New Haven Swim Club by 14 
points for the men's team championship. 

BOXING 

TITI.E MATTEKS— HeavyweiRht Champion 
Rocky Marciano signed for a second title de- 
fense against Ezzard Charie*, ex-champion, 
whom he defeated over 15 bruising rounds 
last June. The rematch is scheduler! for 
Sept. 15 at Yankee Stadium. (Sec Spectacle' 

• Jimmy Carter, who lost his lightweight 
crown to Paddy DeMarco la.st March, sharp* 
ene<l up for Sept. 22 rematch with a 
unanimous decision over Glen Flanagan 
at Chicago. 

COMERS— Light heavyweight Floyd Patter- 
ton, 19, knocked out Heavyweight Tom- 
my Harri-son in 1 :29 of first round of sched- 
uled 8-roun<ler in Brooklyn. 

• Heavyweight Charlie Powell, star foot- 
ball end with San Franci.sco 49ers until he 
took up boxing 18 month.s ago, won 9th 
consecutive victory (ninth KO' when he 
knocked out Sandy McFher.wn of New 
York in sixth round at Oakland, Calif. 

PARACHUTE JUMPING 

BURGUNDY BLITZ — Russian parachutists 

swept all three team events from the de- 
fending French team to win Second Inter- 
national Parachute Jumping contest at 
Saint Yan, Burgundy. 

TENNIS 

BREEZES— Lew Hoad beat Davis cup part- 
ner Ken Rosewall 6-3, 6-4, 6-3 in all- 
Australia final of the Eastern Grass Court 
championships at South Orange, N.J. U.S. 
Champion Tony Trabert passed up tourna- 
ment to have inflamed callouses removed 
from his racket hand, while Vic Seixas, also 
unentered, rested for the upcoming U.S. 
Nationals at Forest Hills. 

• Tiny (100 pound.S' Earl Buchhoiz, 13, of 
St. Louis won boys' championship in first 
National Junior Chamber of Commerce 
tournament at Springfield, Ohio with 6-3, 
6-0 sweep over 15-year-old Joe Cowley of 
Los Angeles. 

SPEEDBOAT RACING 

FIVE STRAIGHT— StaoUy Sayre* of Seattle 
won speedboat Gold Cup for fifth straight 
year when his red-tailed hydroplane, sio- 
Mo*Shun V, driven by veteran Lou Fageoi, 
took all three 30-mile heats over Lake Wash- 
ington, setting new lap record for 35<j-mile 
course of 104.773 mph and 90-mile record 
of 99.108 mph. 


MILEPOSTS 

CLIMBED- Mt. Godwin Austen, K-2 for 
short, world’s .second highest mountain 
(28,250 feetl, by a 17-man Italian expedi- 
tion headed by Ardito Desio, 57, profes.sor 
of geology at the University of Milan. 

CONOEMNEO — The Meadow Brook Club 
(e.st. 1881' in W'estbury, L.I., famous old 
turf in American polo: to make way for an 
extension of the Meadowbrook Parkway. 
The Meadow Brook Club will rebuild next 
summer only four miles from the old site. 

DIED — J.H.R. Kretschman, 66, seven time.S 
Canadian trapshooting champion; in Ham- 
ilton, Ont., after long illness. 



BASEBALL (Major League) Week ending August 8 



AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 



1 . aEVE. New York 

W-5; L-2 I.J. S-a 

Seas.: 76-32 2-5 

Pci- -704 

Philadelphia 

7-3, S-l 

7.Z 5-2 

1 . N.Y. Chicago 

W-4;L-2 7.1, 4-3 

Seas.: 69-41 4-6 

Pel.: .627 

Milwaukee 
5.6, 2-4 

2-5 


3. N.Y. Cleveland 

W-3;L-3 3-1, 2-5 

Seas.: 73-37 5-3 

Pci • .664 

Oelroil 

4-3, 1-3 

8-10 

2. BKLYN. Milwaukee 

W-5; L-2 2-1 

Sees.; 66-44 

Pet .600 

St. Louis 
2-1, 8-7 

4-13 

Cincinnati 
a-i, J-s 

20-7 

3. CHI. Boston 

W-5. L-2 6-3, 6-5 

Seas.: 71-41 5-1 

Pel- 634 

Washington 

10-5, 3-4 

6 7. 3-0 

3. MILW. Brooklyn 

W-4,L-2 1-2 

Seas.. 60-47 

Pet. 561 

Philadelphia 
3-1, 1.2 

New York 

6-5, 4-2 

5-2 

4. DET. Washington 

W-4.L-3 6-11.3-0 

Seas.. 49-59 6-2. 1-4 
Pet. .454 

New York 

3-4, 3.1 

10-8 

4. PHIIA. Milwaukee 

W-5,L-1 1-3, 2-1 

Seas. 54-52 

Pet .509 

Chicago 

7- 4. B-2 

8- 4. ».3 


5. WASH. Deiroil 

W-4;L-4 n.6, 0-2 

Seas.: 46-60 2-6, 4*1 

Pel . .434 

Chicago 

5-10. 4-3 

7-6, 0-3 

S. ST. L Brooklyn 

W-2; L-B 1.2, 7-8 

Seas.: $2-57 13-4 

Pcf. .477 

Pittsburgh 
3.7. 5-6 

B*6» 4.12 

3-5 


6. BOST. Chicago 

W-3,l-4 2.6. 5-6 

Seas.: 44-62 US 

Pet- ,415 

Baltimore 

3- 1, 1-2 

4- i 4-1 

6. CIN. Pittsburgh 

W-2.L-3 7-2, 3-4 

Seas : 52-58 

Pet.; 473 

Brooklyn 

1-8. 5-4 

7-20 


T. BALT. Philadelphia Boston 

W-2.L-5 10-2,2-6 1-3. 2-1 

Seas- 38-72 4.6 2.4. 1.4 

Pet- .345 

7. CHI. New York 

W-l,L-6 1-7, 3-4 

Seas. 44-65 6-4 

Pel : 404 

Phlladelphis 
4.7, 2.8 

4.& 3.6 


a. PHILA. Baltimore 

W-2.L-5 2 10.6-2 

Seas.: 37-71 6-4 
Pct,.,343 

Cleveland 

3-7, 1-5 

2-7. 2-5 

8. PITTS. Cincinnati 

W-S;L-2 2 7.4-3 

Seal.: 39-72 

Pet 351 

St. Louis 
7-3. 6-5 

6.6. 12-4 
5-3 


LEADERS 


LEADERS 



BortlnB— Neien. New Yer 
Runs boiled in-Oeby, C 
Home funs-Deby, Cleve 
PiUhlng— Censvegro, Chi 

, .339 
avetend, 89 

age. 14-3 

Batting— Snider, Brooklyn, .354 

Runt betted in— Mutiel, SI. Louis, 104 
Home runs— Moyt, New York. 36 
PiUhIng— Antenelli, Now York. 16-3 



ARCHERY 

J Nal‘1. championihips, Sacrzmcnio, Cilil.) 

OBERT J. RHODE, Minneapolis, men's championship, 
wilh J.282 pis. 

LAURETTE YOUNC. Detroit, women’schampionship.wilh 
3.S2a pis. 

SANTA MONICA, men’s team title, with 2.682 pts. 
GOLDEN GATE ARCHERS, San Fianci'co. women's team 
title, with 2,117 pts. 

AUTO RACING 

STIRLING MOSS. Eneland. inl'I. 100-mile rece lor tor. 
niuta-one cars, with 83.18 mph avg. speed, in a Maserali, 
Oulton Park, England 

SOXINC 

AL ANDREWS, 10-roond decision over George James, 
welterweights, Superior, Wis. 

FRANKIE FERNANDEZ. 10-round split decision over Livlo 
Minelli. welterweights. New York. 

RALPH DUPAF, ]0-round decision over Bobby Woods, 
lightweights. New Oileans. 

HENRY "PAPPy GAULT. 12-round decision over Gil 
Geekie, bentemwelghts, Sparlenburg, S C. 

CANOEING 

FRANK HAVENS. Vienna. Va.. nat'l. sr. l.OOO-tneler 
single-blade title, in < 18.2, New York. 

FISHING 

BILL MCINTYRE III. St. Petersburg, Fie., Tarpon Round- 
up. with I69-lb. Caleb. St. Petersburg, Fla. 

FOOTBALL 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS, over Eleventh Naval Dislliet 
All-Stars. S2-0, San Oiegn. Celif. 

LOS ANGELES RAMS, over New York Giants, 30-7, Port- 
land. Ore. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49eis. over Fort Old. 42-14, San 
Francisco. 

GOLF 

ANNE QUAST. Marysville, Wash , over Berridge Long, 
4 and 2. Women's Western Jr. Open. Chicago. 

GLIDING 

GERARO PIERRE, France, world’s single-seater chem- 
pionship. with 2,9S6 pis , Great Hucklow. England. 


EL MAREEN, piloted by Austin P. Winters, Summit. N.I., 
Shrewsbury Y.C oceen predicted log race, with 98.18% 
accuracy. Fan Haven, N.J. 


SAILING 

BOLERO, skippered by John Nicholas Blown, New York. 
Queens' Cup, with 3:24:26 corrected time. New York Y.C. 
cruise, Newport. R.l. 

TIOGA, skippered by Bradley P. Noyes. Meiblehead. 
Mass.. Una Cup. with 2:09:15 corrected lime. New Yoik 
Y.C cruise. Newport, R.l. 

VENGEANCE, skippered by William Genlelinger, Hunting- 
ton Bay. L.l , InlT Star Class Ass'n. Atlaiitic Coast cham- 
pionship. with 99 pis.. City Island. N.Y. 

TRIM, skippered by Wally Crump. Noroton, Conn., L.l. 
Sound LighlningCli'schampionshlp, with 3414 pis., Noro- 
ton. Conn 

PIDOLE-PADOLE. skippered by Bill Roberls, Chattanoo- 
ga Tern , Nat'l. Jr. Snipe Class. MenInor-on-Ihe-Lake. 


SHOOTING 

BARD HICGINS, Duluth. Minn., Midwest Inl'I. Trepshool 
singles, with 198 out ol 200, Fargo, N.D. 

STEEPLECHASE 

SHIPBOARD 58.850 Shillelah. about 2 m.. by 2 lengths, 
m 4 173«, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Albert Fool up. 


SWIMMING 

(Nel'I. AAU chin-pionships. Indianapolis ) 

RICHARD CLEVELAND. Hawaii, men's 100-meter free 
style, in 57.5. 

DICKFADGEN, N. Carolina State. men's 200-meler breast 
stroke, in 2.49.5. and lOO-meler butterfly, m I '07.4. 
MARY JANE SEARS, Weshinglon. D.C.. women's 200- 
meter breast stroke, in 3.07.4 

JODY ALOERSON. Chicago, women’s lOO-meter free 
siyle.in 1 06.1. 

BARBARA STARK, San Francisco, women’s 200-meter 
backstroke, in 2:47.9. 

MARIE GILLETT. Washington. O.C., women's 40Q-meler 
Individual medley, in 6:06.9. 

WALTER REED SWIM CLUB. Washington, D.C.. women’s 
team championship, with 89 pis. 


HORSE RACING 

HASSEYAMPA. 527.600 Sheridan Handicap. I m.. by 
15 length, in 1 .3531. Washington Pk . Homewood, III. Ar- 
nold Kirkland up. 

BROWN BOOTEk 519,150 Long Branch Handicap. Itum., 
by M length, in 1 43l{, Monmouth Pk.. Oceanpiort. N.J. 
jKk Skelly up 

OOGOON. 51e.OOO George Woolf Memorial. 6 by 1 
length, in I IOm, Washington Pk.. Homewood. III. Ur- 
roll Bierma.i up 

MOTORBOATING 

SUNSHINE BABY, pifoled by Ray Gassner. St. Petals* 
burg, Fla . McEwen Boat Works Trophy, 266 cu. in. hydro- 
plane class, Rideau Ferry. Ont. 


NEALE I - 

Lewis Hoad and Ken Rosewall, 6-3. 6-4, 6-4, Eastern 
men's tress court doubles, S. Orange, N.J. 

LOUISE BROUGH and MRS. DU PONT. Wilmington. OeL, 
over Helen Ficichcr and Anne Shilcock, 6-2, 6-3. Eastern 
women's grass court doubles. S. Orange, N.J. 

ART LARSEN. San Leandro. Calif . over Vie Seius, 6-4^ 
7-5, nat'l. round-robin invitation. New York. 

JACK STATON. St. Petersburg. Fla . over C. Alphonso 
Smith, 7-5, 6-3, nat’l srs. day court singles. Allentown, 
Pa. 
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FOR YOUR FAMILY... FOR YOURSELF 


Can you budget each week 

$o $A ? 

• • • Mrf • • • • • • • 


FREE new booklet shows you how to guarantee 
an income for your family. ..and how to 
plan for your retirement 



If you were to die - if your pay envelope stopped — 
your family would be faced with the immediate prob- 
lem of replacing your pay check — at least in part. 

Perhaps your wife could eventually get a job. But do 
you want her to /miv to do this? It’s pretty hard for 
a widow with young children to work at a job and at 
the same time give your children the proper care you’d 
want them to have. 

Today there is a practical way you ran meet this prob- 
lem. If you make up your mind to budget just a few 
dollar.s a week, you can provide guni’anteed protection 
for your family. 

Write f<»r our free new booklet called "Face the Facts.” 
It will show you : 


THE JOHN HANCOC K 
20U Berkeley Street, Dept. A1 
Boston 17, Massachusetts 

Please inatl me a free copy of the new 
booklet, “Fai-r Ihr Fnrln.” 


Name 

.Vd<Ii'e.ss. 

City State. 


1 . How to figure out the amount of 
money your family would need in case 
something happened to j’ou. 

2. How much money you would have to 
budget for a plan that will give your 
family protection. 

3. How this plan also helps you provide 
future dollars for yourself. 
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ARNOLT-BRISTOL ON DISPLAY AT 

CHICAGO: 153 East Ohio Street 
DETROIT: 15201 Kerchevol 
NEW YORK CITY: 505 Pork Avenue 


S. H. ARNOLT, me 


415 EAST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
' '' ^ 'Q-;-- Te/ep/)on«: At/ch/gon 2-5436 


Omhining British engine and cluissis depend- 
ability and efficiency with ftalinn styling and 
fine conch work — the Arnoll-Bristol 2 litre 
Sports Car exceeds in performance and ele- 
gance the ideals of the most discriminating 
motorists. Because of limited production, only 
one hundred of these distinctive motor cars 
will be available, to American sports car en- 
thusiasts daring 1954. 
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ATHLETE AND ARTIST 


George Bellows, noted jor boxing art, did other sports masterpieces 



I'AINTRU KKOM SKKTt'HKS 1\ THt) SI MMICH »JK IHI:*. “TKN'SIS AT NKWI’dKT" IS KICH WITH WAItMTH OR |,aTK AfTKK\l)(>\ SI N 


As an art student in New York, fresh out of Ohio' Stale 
Xi University wh«!re he excelletl in basebull atul hasket- 
l)all. (ieorge Bellows augmentcni his small finances by play- 
ing shortstop will) semiprofessional teams. A casual visit to 
a back-room bo.xing match tjuickened his interest in that 
then-illegal sport and later produce 1 the- magnificent paint- 
ing.s and lithograph.s for which he i.s mo.st famou.s. Bellows 
loved the flashing color of muscular bodies as they lunged 
and bent in aciion. but he was not limited to the .smoke- 
laden. sweal-.scented sporting clubs. He also [lainted the 
more fashionalile sports of the wind-clean out-of-doors. 

At Newport’.s vine-idad social center, the Casino, built 
in 1880 by .James (torrlon Bennett Jr. from desigtus liy 
Sianfiird White. BiOlows painted the delightful scene 
(fihfiiv) of a tennis match on tlie velvety grass courts. It 


was liere in 1881 that Ricliard Dudley Sears won ttie first 
national tennis championship. In succeeding years beruf- 
fled and parasoled Belmonts, Astoi-s and \'anderl)ilt.sas.sem- 
hled for the matchvs that helped tennis grow into a nation- 
al spurt. On these same courts the annual Newport Invi- 
tational Tennis Tournament is being played this week. 

George Bellows’ influence on American art wa.s a.s great 
as the C'asino’s on tennis. His work carried a compelling 
impact after the academic con.servaiism of the old pictures 
at the turn of the century. Unimpressed by European tra- 
ditions, he never left his native country but range<i the 
U.S.. painting Americans at their sjjorts and games. By 
the lime he died in 192.') lat 42 i. Bellows’ brush had cap- 
tured such diverse scenes as the lush polo fields of the East 
and the rocky fishing groumls of ilie West (ftilloii-iny po'/c.s). 



Courtesy of Mr. ot>d Mrs. John Hay Wtiiiney 



“POLO PLAYERS” demonstrates Bellows' brilliant palette and his abil- 
ity to catch an emotional, dramatic moment of action. This scene, painted 
in 1910 at the country estate of Jay Gould in Lakewood, N.J., captures 
the essence of the fashionable game. 



“THB FISHEKMAN” WAS PAINTED IN 1817 WHEN BEIXOWS VISITED CARMEL ON THE CALIFORNIA COAST 



LETTER TO JIM TATUM 

from an old coach who thinks (he All-Stars may beat the Lions 

by HERMAN HICKMAN 


August 9, 1954 
Mr. Jim Tatum, Head Coach 
College All-Star Football Team 
Soldier Field 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Jim: 

Just a short thank-you note for extend- 
ing me the "privileges of the house” 
during the All-Stars’ football practice 
at Purdue University. It was wonder- 
ful for an old fat ex-coach to experience 
once again the blood and sweat of the 
practice field, and let's hope that Fri- 
day night against the Detroit Lions 
there will be no tears. You have had 
few tears in your short but sensational 
career. Not until you get four touch- 
downs behind at the half will you have 
lived the full life. Then you’ll be a 
coach, my son. 

Old coaches, you know, are a pecul- 
iar breed that never quits coaching. 
Their record masked in the mist of an- 
tiquity grows gradually better. Only 
the brilliant strategy and the winning 
games are well remembered. It’s a fun- 
ny thing, Jim, but though I’ve been out 
of action only two years I can remem- 
ber just a few of the games I coached 
at Yale. For example, f can remember 
distinctly a couple of Harvard games, 
but strange as it may seem AId> of the 
Princeton games are extremely vague. 
I hope if I make a few comments about 
your squad you'll remember my Har- 
vard games too. Not the others. 

For instance, I think that this guy 
Zeke Bratkowski, the former Georgia 
quarterback via Danville, III., is just 
about the most polished college passer 
I've ever seen. The three other quarter- 
backs don’t look bad either: Cotton 
Davidson of Baylor, Vince Dooley of 
Auburn and the famous Bobby Garrett 
of Stanford. I realize that none of 
your quarterbacks are tried operators 
of the "option play” which is an in- 
tegral part of your attack, but if I had 


Bratkowski on my squad I’d mold an 
offense to fit him. 

Your three deep backs won't hurt ^ 
you either. That combination of Paul I 
Cameron of U.C.f^.A. at left half, Neil 
Worden of Notre Dame at fullback i 
and Johnny Lattner from the same in- ' 
stitution at right half looks pretty good 
to me. I guess I’ve coached as many 
All-Star games a.s anybody and when- 
ever I have had five Notre Dame play- ! 
ers on a squad it’s always been a good 
one. You could do worse than start 
all five of them with Art Hunter at 
left tackle, Jim Schrader at center and 
Menil Mavraides at right guard. You 
know, all Notre Dame players seem to 
come out of the same mold: big, beau- 
tiful legs, strong faces, well mannered, 
perfectly coached in all fundamentals 
of the game and with the burning de- 
sire to win. 

That phrase “burning desire” is no 
joke, according to a story I heard at 
the All-Star practice about Jim Schra- 
derin the Notre Dame-Southern Meth- 
odist game last fall. Notre Dame had 
scored and was attempting the extra 
point. Schrader, playing center, was 
penalized 15 yards for illegal use of 
the hands. The ball was moved back 
to the 17-yard line for the second at- 
tempt. This time Schrader snapped the 
ball with such force that it .sailed all 
the way over the holder and the poten- 
tial kicker, and, of course, the allenipt 
failed. Coach Frank Leahy called for 
Jim: "Jim Schrader. Jim Schrader! 
Will you come over here, Jim Schra- 
der?" Schrader went. "Jim Schrader, 
what happened to you?” Coach Leahy 
asked. Jim told him that he didn’t 
know what was wrong. “Jim Schra- 
der!” Leahy intoned, "You’ll burn 
in hell for this, Jim Schrader!" Jim 
may be burning pretty bright Friday 
night too. 

Jim, I do think two factors are 



EVERYWHERE 

/'.YOU TURN 




THERE'S 


m 


Good Hunting 

Michigan 


Train your sights on a 
scampering buck or take a 
turn at wooJlaml birds. 
Whatever your liunring pleasure 
you’ll find it among Michigan’; 
19 million acres of forests that 
abound with woodcock, grouse, 
bear, big and small game. 
Countless marshes and 11,037 
lakes echo the call of migrat- 
ing duck and geese. And 
farmlands arc plentiful for 
pheasant and rahbii. That's 
why Michigan leads the 
nation in hunting licenses 
sold and big game bagged. 
Sec-up camp in a rustic 
cabin or campsite, a neat 
hotel or motel. Ail are 
reasonably priced — easy to 
reach. Write for frte literature. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 

Raom 47, Cipitsl Buldini. Lanan| 4, Miclaian 
>«nd me Miehioen't 1954 I 
(ite'olure and infarmolion troi 
rcglonol tourii) attociolien checki 

NAME 



CITY ZONE STATE 

1 Z Cast Michigan 3 Q Southeast Michigan 

Tourist Association Tourist Association 

2 □ West Michigan 4 ; Upper Peninsula 

Tourist Association Development Bureau a-a 


MICMIOAN • WATIK WOMDCfliANO 
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continued 



Whether you are or you aren’t a “pukka sahib” you’ll want one of 
these modern versions of the polo coat — designed for sportsmen who 
appreciate Urc combination of authentic styling, fine fabrics and 
construction that permits absolute freedom of action, while offering 
maximum protection. 


strongly in your favor this year. 

One, you are playing the game un- 
der college rules which means that the 
Detroit Lions will have to play their 
specialized offensive and defensive men 
both ways. Two, this is the second 
straight year the champion Lions have 
played against the All-Stars. There is 
always the possibility, and this point 
is most important, that they may not 
be as hungry as last year. In 19.50, 
the last time the All-Stars won, they 
caught Greasy Neale’s Philadelphia 
Eagles the second lime around. 

You have forced the Lions to break 
up their practice schedule, because 
they must get their separate offensive 
and defensive units ready to defend 
their National Football League cham- 
pionship while you are preparing your 
squad just for this one shot. Bobby 
Layne, the outstanding offensive quar- 
terback of the Detroit Lions, will be 
used only in the proper spots on of- 
fense, according to Coach Buddy Par- 
ker. That means he may see little ac- 
tion, and this will impair the efficiency 
of Lions’ offense as much as 259?^. The 
starting backfield should line up some- 
thing like this: Tom Dtiblinski, who 
saw only lipnited service last year, at 
quarterback: the amazing Doak Walk- 
er at left half; the durable Hunchy 
Hoernschemeyer at full; and speedy 
Jack Christiansen, who led the league 
last year in pass interceptions, at 
right half. 

It probably seems to you that I am 
painting a pretty optimistic picture 
but you must remember, Jim, that 
you are coaching the College All-Stars 
Friday night— not me. I happened to 
run into Paul Brown’s Cleveland team 
with Otto Graham, Inc. on their maid- 
en trip to Soldier Field in 1951 but, so 
help me, Jim, I just can’t for the life 
of me remember how it came out. Any- 
way, the best of luck to you. 

Briefly, 

Hkk.man 

P.S. It all comes back to me now— 
my All-Stars lost 33 to 0. But don’t 
let that frighten you, Jim. 

H. 


Lcfi: THE RECENT, button front surcoat of all 
wool flannel. Two double entry pockets with 
outside flap. Com plettly leather lined diX\'\ coy- 
ered to waist in rayon for ease and balance 
in worsted Tartan Plaid. About 842.30 


Right: THE NORCCRY, all wool flan- 
nel surcoat lined with Milium.® 
Double entry patch pockets and 
saddle stitched collar are impor- 
tanl details. About $30.00 


Both garments in light grey, dark grey, natural and camel, in regulars and longs. 


At better stores in your area or write: 


B. W. HARRIS MFG. CO. Park Square, St. Paul l. Minnesota 

to 



Dean Cromwell, retired U.S.C. track 
coach: “Track coaches are the dumb- 
est of all. If they weren't, they’d be- 
come football coaches and get paid 
for worrying.’’ 

— John Mooney 
Salt Lake City Tribune 
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is never without 




OLYMPIC WHITE AND 
7 SPORTS COLORS 
Sizes 9 through 13 




A| siorn «verrwh«r«. S«nd 
lo4«)r lof (ice 4Kcriptiv« 
lilerilutt ind lh« lin« sh«p 
ntwcit you. 


America's First and only virgin wool 


Gals, send a photo ol your favorile muscle-bound male. He 
may be Mi. SC ol 195S. 


sports, casual, "shrink-controlled socks 



90% Virgin Wool sliengthened thioushoul with 109t NYLON loi double-durable wear 

Shrink Controlled, wash them any way you like, site remains Ihe same or your money 
cheerfully lelunded. Popular 10* len{th. high-spliced heel, fashioned ankle. 


IHE aoit* ecuriNT i , cincinmii ii. ohio <i hikiss or wool, coiiaii. niiok. oaton. seoais. casaai. huniinc. oaus ino surria tocas 


1 — — . 

I Th» Arflvr Companr. Dppl. SI-94 
I 1603 Hoirnon Ay«., Cinc1nr>ot< 14, Ohio 



Addreti 

City Zone. . . -Slate, 
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"-Biggest 
Shooting 
News 
in Many 
a Year!” 1 

“When we here at Marlin intro- 5 
duced our new Micro-Groove S 
Rifling to the gun editors last year, S 
they bought it lock, stock and bar- 5 
rcl as just about the biggest con- 8 
tribution to shooting accuracy 5 
since the Kentucky Rifle, S 

"Every month since then has 8 
proved that their estimate was £ 
dead-center on target . . . also has s 
answered their one question: How S 
would Micro-Groove Rifling hold £ 
up under the wear and tear of the S 
high-velocity cartridge? 5 

“We arc happy to announce now £ 
that in tests with high-velncilv ren- S 
terfirc cartridges random-selected £ 
from two leading brands ... at 100 £ 

yards . . . and aimed with standard S 
iron sights . . . our new Micro- £ 
Groove Rifling has set an accuracy 5 
record far, far beyond anything S 
ever heard of before. £ 

"—And has mthslnod the rav- £ 
aues of wear-and-lear every hit as s 
well as standard riflinp! 8 

"Full details of this fantastic £ 
performance will shortly be re- 8 
vealed to the outdoor press by 8 
Tom Robinson. Marlin’s famed di- £ 
rector of research. S 

“Meanwhile, at your request, £ 
I'll he delighted to send you. in £ 
prcpublication form, the nialeriul E 
describing Micro-Groove Rifling. £ 
along with details. £ 

“Or— make a special inspection 8 
trip to your Marlin dealer, where £ 
you'll find Micro-Groove Rifling £ 
(optional, at NO extra cost) avail' 8 
able in all our bolt, lever and semi- £ 
automatic action .22-caliber rifles.” s 

E 

PRESIDENT £ 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY E 
New Hoven, Connecticwl £ 

• E 

THE NAME fOk GAME £ 

Alarlin 1 

FINE GUNS S/NCE 1870 S 



CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 






Each iieek Sports Iu.iistratki) u-ill reprint an oulstanding 
sports column from a daily neiispaper. The ivriter u-ill 
receive a prise of $250. 


Sport.s Editor Gordon Cobbledick considers the 
beanball and decides it is here to stay — unless 
some means is found to outlaw wildness hij'h and 
inside while sanctioning it low and outside 


I v A single game last Saturday the 
Milwaukee Braves’ Joe -■\dcock hit 
four home runs and a double against 
the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

Sunday, Adcock was beaned by a 
Dodger pitcher and carried from the 
field on a stretcher. 

Monday, demands for antibeanball 
legislation were renewed by press and 
public. 

I am reminded of two pitchers who 
were contemporaries with the Cleve- 
land Indians a good many years ago. 
To protect the innocent, let us say that 
one was named Jim and the other Joe. 

Now Jim was known far and wide as 
a Nice Guy, without a mean bone in 
his head. Joe, on the other hand, was 
recognized as a dirty this-and-that who 
would stick a fast ball in his grand- 


mother’s ear if he thought it would 
frighten the old lady out of taking a 
toe hold against him. 

The Nice Guy, being a professional 
baseball pitcher whose bread and but- 
ter depended upon his getting the bat- 
ters out with reasonable regularity, oc- 
casionally found it expedient to knock 
them on their duffs as a means of dis- 
couraging undue familiarity. 

At such times the batters would pick 
themselves up, brush the dust from 
their bloomers and observe to the 
catcher and umpire, “I’ve never seen 
old Jim as wild as he is today.” 

But let poor Joe, by the sheerest ac- 
cident, get a fast ball two inches inside 
and the hitters would drop their bats 
and want to fight, asserting that he 
was trying to maim them. 



A PORTRAIT OF THE HORSE OF THE YEAR 


This portrait of Greentree Stable’s Tom 
Fool, voted Horse of the Year 1953, vtas 
presented to co-owners John Hay Whit- 
ney and Mrs. Charles Shipman Payson 
at a luncheon Aug. 12 in the Saratoga. 


N.Y. clubhouse. Under Jockey Ted At- 
kin.son, .shown loosening the girth in 
Richard Stone Reeves’s painting, Tom 
Fool won 10 of 10 in 19.5.3. He has since 
been retired to stud. 
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THEY LOOKED 

LOOKED 

amC LOOKED 


SPOT 

The I'nited Slates Air Force 
searched the entire country for the 
moat perfect site and the ^ moat 
ideal year around climate to locale 
the iJu AIR FORCE ACADEMY . . 

Over 400 proposed sites from coast 
to coast trere inspected before a ^ 
apot near Rroadmoor hotel in Colo- 
rado Sprinffs became the almost 
unanintoua choice! 

THE REASON 

Ideal year around climate 

The aun shines here over 23 days 
per month. Temperatures are mild 
and the air is dry. 1'om can enjoy 
the championship liroadmoor polf 
courses, tennis courts, horseback rid- 
inf! or stcimming in the beautiful 
Ettke Terrace outdoor pool 300 days 
of the year. 

There's every active or spectator 
sport and entertainment diversion 
arai/<j6/c on Broadmoor's 3000 acre 
mountain and lake plavf’rtutnd. 

Coming SPORTS events at Broad- 
moor include the yational Collegiate 
Ice Hockey Championships .March 
17 through 19, J955 and the Nat- 
ional Figure Skating Champ'.onshipa 
March 31, April 1 and 2, 1955. 

Plan your next holiday at Amer- 
ica's most complete year around re- 
sort. Write Department A for color 
brochure. 

BROADMOOR 



COLORADO SRBINGS COLORADO 


I mean they were undertaking to | 
read the pitchers’ minds in the light of 
their reputations, and were, of course, 
reading inaccurately. And that is exact- 
ly what the advocates of antibeanball 
legislation are asking that umpires be 
required to do. The ump.s aren’t hav- 
ing any. 

The fact is that umpires n'ere in- 
structed many years ago by the presi- 
dents of both major leagues that a 
pitcher who fired at a batter’s head was 
to be warned and, upon repetition of 
the offense, was to be thrown out of 
the game, with an automatic suspen- 
sion to follow. 

Never, to my knowledge, has the 
directive been invoked in the American 
League, though certainly no day passes 
in which some pitcher does not throw 
at some batter with intent to intimi- 
date him. 

The umpires, who have trouble 
enough ruling on things they can see, 
understandably have declined to ac- 
cept any part of the assignment to 
impose penalties for things they merely 
su.spect. And they can never do more 
than suspect premeditation in a fast 
ball thrown in the vicinity of a bat- 
ter’s head. 

It will always be so until some means 
is found to legislate wildness out of 
baseball or to enforce a decree against 
wildness high and inside while sanc- 
tioning wildness low and outside. 

And if the umpires did take on the 
Job they have been ordered to perform, 
it’s a fair bet that they would absolve 
the guilty Jims and convict the inno- | 
cent Joes. 

The beanball, or duster, will become 
extinct as an instrument of baseball 
tactics when war and crime and other 
manifestations of the inl)red cussed- 
ness of the human race become extinct. ' 

The basic difficulty lies in the fact 
that ballplayers and managers don’t 
really want it outlawed, since it’s a use- 
ful device in the hands of their own 
pitchers. They holler only when it’s 
used against them. 



Xi 

take along 
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brandy 
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1 the 

Handy-P( 



Flask... 




BRANDY DISTILLERS CORP.. 

JW PIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK I. N. Y. 
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Brewer flenii» sampling a class of Giielwl Beer in Hie aiM'icnl iKmnl room of the 
Bart'Iuy Perkin* Brewery. Sliown is the favorite rluiir of Dr. Saiimel Jolitison. who 
wrote many of his famous works here. 



Famous European Breweries 
Salute a Great American Beer 

Goebel Beer is now Frosl-Finislicil for finer flavor 
. . . one of the greatest (lrveloi»nients in brewing 
since repeal. This i.s the reason (Joebel has won sucii 
higli prui.se at home and abroad. Ne.yt lime, ask for 
Goebel Beer. 




Germany adds this tribute: “Goebel Beer 
is licbt in Inidy. dry in flavor, and altocelhcr 
sulisfyiiic to the ta.ste. (ioelicl Beer deserves 
its plaee aitionc the worhl's truly fine beers” 
says Hubert Franz Joaepli Statller, 
Te<'htiiral Director, Slenningcr Brewery, 
Frankfort, Germany. 



Svvit/vrland, too, sahiles (iih-Ih-I. 
Say B. \V. Fiiyhslallfr and O. Ixicher, 
oilieiuls of tlie U'artcek Brewing ('om- 
pany. Ba.scl. Suitzerluixi, “Tlic lichl 
tcvlurc. ilelicuto <lry flavor, and clear 
brilliant color of (iocliel jdacc it anione 
the world s finest beers.” 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 



KCY TO SYMBOLS 

SO s season opened (or opens) ; SC - 
season closed (or doses) ; SV - season 
varies by district or water. 

C»clear water; D=water dirty or 
roily; M-water muddy. 

N^water at normal Iteiglit; SH- 
slightly high; Hshigh; VH^very 
high; L»low; Rinsing; F«falling. 
WTSOb water temperature 50“. 
FG-fishinggood; FF-fishingfair; 
FP«fisWngpoor. OG=outlooJ< 
good; Op-outlook poor. 


A digest of last-minute reports from 
fishermen and other unreliable sources 

COMPILED BY ED ZERN 


TROUT! tk\nks«kk: I.ittif T«-nn<'««HP Kiver 
produring gooti catches of rainbows to 21 
inches. (K1 in f^mokies thanks to rain, coolor 
weather, maink; Musquacook Lakes yieldinR 
l)ig brookies: "Barrel Hole" at Fourth Musiiuu- 
cook best bet fur dry fly, OC, next ten days. 
uu.st.asa: kg on all northern Rocky Moun- 
tain streams; l>est bets Madison, (lallatin. 
South and Middle Forks of Flathead. One-day 
National Trout Derby on Yellowstone River 
won by 4-pound, ounce brown !a.«i Satur- 
day. ()(f on most streams through .August. 
oKKo'o.v; .Santiam River near .Salem f., C, FG 
for rainbow.s to 1? inches, some cutthroat ; dry 
flies (variants. Light Cahill) l>est in evening. 

it pound 7 ounce German brown 
from Antero Reservoir on casting rod and hard- 
ware last week, also it-p<iund brown on spinning 
rig and wobbler. .Most streams receding after 
recent rains. Gunnison River I., G, F. OK; 
North Fork of South Platte 1,, G, F, OP; .''t. 
Louis Greek (where Ike fishes) L, G. F. OP; 
ooLUR.AOii: (Middle E’ark area) L, G. FF'. OF; 
(Glenwood Springs area) D, F, ()F. 
uuiTisif voi.t'MBi V ; Lakes along Garibno High- 
way i>roducing limit catches of Kamloops 
trout to 315 pounds. Vancouver Islanil lakes 
giving up nice rutthmat. with big iroui off 
mouths of Cciastal rivers. Nile and Waterloo 
Creeks best l»ets; 0(1 on all screams, 
w : Sea-run cutthroat hitting well on 

Cowlitfc and North Fort Lewis Rivers. 
SMALLMOUTH BASS: i-KNNSi i.v v.siA : Sus- 
((uehanna River up slightly with rains last 
week hut still low, with FI* in Harrisburg area, 
belter upsi'eam. .luniata River and Lyconi- 
ing Creek producing well. 

Mis.sofRi; Lower Gasconnade two feet below 
normal, muddy, but yielding limits of ba.ss 
(mo.stly smnli). Big bass coming from Clear- 
water Lake on surface plugs, dawn and dusk. 
mmnk; S|>ednic Lake still h'gh with big fi.sh 
scattered, hut popping bugs producing. 
CHINOOK SALMON: uRKCo.v: Charter boats 
taking Chinooks to 40 lbs. outside bar at Win- 
chester Bav; light-tackle herring-moochers 
doing fine, but crosring bar in small boat is 
dangerous. 

BRITISH l OLi MBi v: 30- and 40 pounileps show- 
ing at Brown's Ray. Campbell River, Nah- 
mint and Alberni. with OG for bigger fish 
through ne.xt two weeks. 

e iLlfORNi.s : Trolling good olT Golden Gate and 
Monterey Bay; FG at mouth of Klamath. 
Washington; Fishing .slumped last we<.*k at 
most feeding banka; Neah Bay and Sekiu in 
Strait of Juan de Fuca way off; mid-Sound 
fishing very slow; lull will continue until new 
runs come in. 

STRIPED BASS: M assmui bkttb : Night fish- 
ermen caking -scattered 30- and 40-pound lish 
from Cape (?od beaches, but day fishing poor to 
awful. F'P in Cape Cod Canal. 

KliuDK isLANo: Ted Phelan of Block Island look 
a 52-pound bass from beach on 1 l-pound mon- 
ahlament line on July 30th. 


NOVA sooTiv: Over 100 stripers daily being 
taken with rod and line at Big Bear River 
Bridge as huge .schools of small herring in An- 
napolis basin attract gamefish. 

<‘Ai.tri)K.v; i FG m San Francisco Bay district, 
Della and Sacramento River mouths but bass 
art" small, with 20-iiciunder top fish last week. 
BLUEFIN TUNA: NEW Yukk: School tuna 
(.'>•10 pounds) returned to Montauk area last 
Thursday, with charter boats taking up to 50 
fish per trip. 

Nii\A bccjtia; Herring coming into Wedgeport 
area with tuna following; three fish totaling 
1504 pounds boated there la.st Friday making 
total catch .so far this sea.son 3h, with prospects 
good for next two weeks. 

M vssvi Hi stTTs; School tuna (l.5-2.'> pounds) 
abundant near tip of Cape and in Ipswich Bay 
but no big fish showing yet. 
iDiiioK isi.wT): School tuna thick on Nebraska 
Shoals west of Point Judith and near Whale 
Rock at -Narraganseti Bay. Two large fi.sh har- 
pooned last week. 

STEELHEAD TROUT: lUtlTI-ll col.iMUU 
.Most streams down to summer level. Quat hum 
River hot. Good bets; Stamp and Puntledge 
on Vancouver I.sland. ('ofiuihalla. .Morice and 
Kispio on mainland. 

|^\l.I^•oB^TA; Summer run starting in Klamath, 
with limits being taken on bait and spinners, 
88-poun<l sturgeon (legal first year since 1917) 
landed by Klamath salmon fi.sherman. 
WASHINGTON: North Fork of Skykomish pro- 
ducing fair to poor catches of summer steel- 
head; FF on Canyon Cn-ok; KG at County 
Line and KaJama liars in Cofumhia River. 
OREGON: Deschutes River L, G. FG for fish in 
o-pound class with spinning producing best: 
rmptpiu River (Steamboai area) L, G. FG, 
best flies Umpqua Special, Golden Demon. 
MUSKELLUNGE: wisroNSl.v: Chippewa Flow- 
age producing well, with 4Kl^-pnund muakie 
reported from Hayward la.si week. 

COBIA: NORTH r.vnuuNA: Excellent fishing 
from Cape Charles (Va.) to Cape Lookout area 
for cobia to 45 pounds. 

TEXAS! Mrs. Artlell Thomas of Corpus Christi 
landed a 53-pound cobia last week on 27-puund 
line for possible new world light-tackle record. 
MARLIN: TEX.V8: 7H'(ool white marlin, first 
in history of the area, boated 25 miles off Cor- 
l>us Christi last week. 

MExiro: 39'i-pound striped marlin taken uff 
.Acapulco last week, with blue water near shore 
and OG for next two weeks. 

GAi.iFoRNiA ; First marlin of year taken off San 
Diego: plenty in Catalina waters but none 
hooked so far. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: -Nova scgTIa; St, 
Mary'.s. -North. .Moser'.s and Salmon Rivers 
best producers with Medway lagging badly (1 
fish reported week ending July 31). 

Nhw uRi Now it-K; Rains and cold have delayed 
season about 30 days, but St. John is down 2 
feet in past 3 weeks; OG through September. 


GEAR WON’T SPILL 


1 N T H E NEW 



HANDLE LOCK CONTROL 
TACKLE BOX 



Pick -t up — and the New My Buddy 
Handle Cock Control Box ‘i snugly locked 
— cannot possibly epenl To open, simply 
fold handle to « flat, horizonlal posilien. 
It's that easy with the new My Buddy. 
The days of spilled ond lost gear can be a 
thing of the past with My Buddy Handle 
lock Control. Gear stays securely in place 
^ right where you put it. 

This newest My Buddy is no sissy, either 
^ you can treat it rough, It's solidly 
constructed and the smart brown baked 
enamel finish will withslond all weather, 
See this good-looking, praetkal My Buddy 
with Handle Lock Control tomorrow at 
your sporting goods dealer. 
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ATHLETE'S 

FOOT? 



Time for Absorbine Jr. 


Here's America’s 
time-proven relief! 

• Raw cracks between the toes mean 
Athlete’s Foot can strike, especially 
in summer when hot, damp feet make 
an ideal “hothouse” for parasitic mi- 
cro-organisms. When left untreated, 
Athlete’s Foot can require doctor’s 
care. Don’t let it happen to you! Get 
after Athlete’s Foot symptoms — fast 
—with Absorbine Jr. 

In 3 out of 4 
cases tested 
under strictly 
controlled clin- 
ical conditions, 

Absorbine Jr. 
proved success- 
ful in relieving 
Athlete’s Foot 
misery. It kills 
all the Ath- 
lete’s Foot fungi 
it can reach — regardless of what combi- 
nation is present! It dissolves perspira- 
tion products, promotes skin healing, too. 

If you have any sigTW of Athlete's Foot, 
use Absorbine Jr. To help prevent rein- 
fection, boil sock.s 15 minutes. Play safe 
. . . use Absorbine Jr. daily during sum- 
mer months. Absorbine Jr. is on sale 




ABSORBINEJr. 




• TELEVISED EVENTS: ALL TIMES GIVEN ARE E.D.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

August 13 through 19 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 13 


Football 

• Detroit Lions vs. College All-Stars, Soldier Field, 
Chicago, 9:30 p.m. 

Golf 

U,S., Canada and Mexico, for Americas Cup, Lon- 
don Hunt and C,C.. Ont. 

Soiling 

Intcriake Regatta, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Hipkins Trophy Regatta. Noroton Y.C., Conn. 

Shooting 

Natl. Rifle and Pistoi championships. Camp Perry. 
Ohio, 

Swimming 

Natl. A.A.U. jr. women's 800-meter free-style 
championship, Houston. Tex, 

Harvard-Yale vs. Oxford-Cambridge. for Prentice 
Cup. Wimbledon. England. 

Woler Skiing 

Natl, championships. LakeOpechee. Laconia, N.M. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 14 

• Cisco Andrade vs. Boland Abrams, lightweights, 
Met, Philadelphia <10 rds.). 9 p.m. Andrade un- 
beaten in 25 fights. 

Football 

Philadelphia Eagles vs. Baltimore Colts (exhibi- 
tion). Hershey, Pa.. 8:30 p.m. 

Green Bay Packers vs. Chicago Cardinals (exhibi- 
tion). Minneapolis. 8 p.m. C.D.T. 

Pittsburgh Steelers vs. Chicago Gears(exhibition), 
Pittsburgh. 8:30 p.m. 

Golf 

Canadian Women's Open final, Dartmouth. N.S. 

Herte Racing 

• Travers Stakes, $25,000, 114 m., 3-yr.-olds, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y.. 5 p.m. 

Grassland Handicap, $25,000, l!^m..3-yr.-oldsup, 
Washington Pk„ Homewood, 111. 

Boardwalk Handicap. $20,000, 1 m., 3-yr.-old$ up, 
Atlantic City. N.i. 

Moterbooling 

Al Endries Memorial Regalia, Buffalo. N.Y. 

Swimming 

A.A.U. Far Western Synchronized Swimming 
championships, Riverside, Calif. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST IS 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR 150-m. Grand Natl., Williams Grove, Pa. 

Baseboll 

Babe Ruth League World Series begins. Gnffith 
Stadium. Washington, O.C. 

Football 

San Francisco 49ers vs. N.Y. Giants (exhibition), 
San Francisco, 2 p.m. P.D.T. 

Golf 

• Tam O'Shanter world championship Final, Tam 
O'Shanter C.C., Chicago. 8 p.m. Winner gets 
$50,000 outright. 

Motorcycling 

Natl. Class A championship hill climb, Mt. Gar- 
field. Muskegon. Mich. 

Natl. 5-mile championship, Sturgis. S. Dak. 


Sailing 

Upton Cup Regatta, Grand Lake, Colo. 

Newport Casino Invitation final, Newport. R.l. 
USLTA Jr. hard court finals. Burlingame. Calif. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 16 
Boxing 

• Gerald Dreyer vs. El Conscripto, welterweights, 
St. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 

• Frankie Ryff vs. Dennis Pal Brady, lightweights, 
Eastern Pkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 

Golf 

Canadian Amateur. London Hunt and C.C., Ont. 

U.S. Natl, doubles tournament, Longwood C.C.. 
Chestnut Hill. Mass. Australian stars are entered. 
Trolling 

Yonkers Derby, $20,000. 1 m., Yonkers Race- 
way, N.Y. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 17 
Golf 

PGA Natl. Caddy tournament, Columbus. Ohio. 
Wisconsin State Open. Milwaukee C.C. 

Sailing 

Barthel Inti. Senes for small sailboats. Lake Mich- 
igan, Milwaukee. 

Tonnit 

Natl. Jr. Girls championship, Beverly Hills Ten- 
nis Club. Chicago. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST IS 
Baskolboll 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. U.S. Stars, Victory Field, 
Indianapolis. 

Boxing 

• Gil Turner VS. Al Andrews, welterweights, Chicago 
Stadium (10 rds.). 10 p.m, 

Fishing 

Natl, casting championships, Long Beach, Calif. 

Foolboll 

Los Angeles Rams vs. Washington Redskins(exhi- 
bition), Coliseum. Los Angeles, 8:30 p.m. P.O.T. 

Hersa Rocing 

Prairie State Stakes. $20,000 , 6 f.. 2-yr.-Dlds. 
Washington Pk.. Homewood, III. 

Diana Handicap. $20,000, IH m.. 3-yr.-olds up. 
Saratoga Springs. N.Y. 

Sailing 

Inti. Penguin Class Dinghy Natl, championships. 
Baltimore. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 19 
Football 

Philadelphia Eagles vs. Detroit Lions (exhibition), 
Municipal Stadium. Philadelphia. 8:^ p.m. 

Golf 

Fort Wayne Open. Fort Wayne. Ind. 

So iling 

Blue Jay Natl, championship, Pequot Y.C., 
Southport, Conn. 

Atlantic Class Assn, championship. Cold Spring 
Harbor Beach Club, N.Y. 

Quincy Challenge Cup Senes, Htngham Bay. 
Mass. 

Trotting 

Good Time Pace. $25,000. 114 m., Yonkers Race- 
way. N.Y. 
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Beau T I el i 


Tbamj. 




Beal TiFL 1 ... 


Siijl/hcfing: the itmnllc’t 
Jruu'briJye in the woilil. 



Beaetiful 


BoHufy every wlicro- in (sea. 
sky anil folinge. Days sparkle 
with brilliant sunshine. Here i.s the 
I>lace for loafing lime a\\ay on jtink 
sanily iK'aohes, for busying yourself 
with golf, tennis, fishing, sailing, with 
sightseeing and shopj>ing ... Go to 
Bennudii in a great wean liner or lly 
in u modern airliner . . . live as you 
please in a splendid hotel or eharniing 
guest house. For llie l)cst of holidays 
— come to beautiful Benmida. 

A Heeoniinenilation: Berminla’s ho- 
tels. gue.st houses and carriers suggest 
you arrange your holiday through 
your Travel .kgenl who will save 
you time and money in plan- 
ning your vai-ation. 


I III: ic [:> 


Write joT the hronliJull!i illiitiriilcil, 

Jiill niloiir, lO-iktijc lHHtkiel."Uermuila 
Weleomes lea,” and the Trarcl Kit 
wliii'li yiief ii»ii iH/orninOun on iwtelx. 
ijiiest houacji, shops, transportutiun JaciUlies. 




N<-w York 20 
so solid 1110, wUhoiit 
’1 Kit wldcti coliluiii.'! 


Wise 


Diiriiii! the jHisl-War II 
years Bmmulu has liceonie 
more iKi|iiilar than ever. Tlio 
nearness of iheso mi<I-.\l!aiitic 
I-lanils to the I'niled Stales 
is an iidvanlai;e. For pxiun)>le. B.O.A.C'. offers 
"Travel Hoyal“ from New York iilamril its 
iloiihle-ihsk SlnitiHTuisers. with ilown.slairs 
eoektiiil louiiKC. am! eoinplinienlary niciils de 
luxe. .\mJ Coloiiinl Airlines offers diiily Sky- 
eruiser servii'etwlueeii New York and Bernui<lu 
at loiirisl rales — round Irip, plus lax. The 
■.iilKTh Liners Qmvn of Benmida and (Wan 
.Moiiareli jirovide four Kiorioiis days at sen as 
))arl of your holiday, two days each way. 

The variety of living aerom- 
iiKMlution.s is ama/iiig. The 
Belmont Manor Hold with 
its IH-hole golf eours<‘ and (he 
waterside Inverurie provide 
everything for vacation fiin. 
Bermiidu’s largest seaside re.sorl.Ua.stielbirlMiiir 
ranks as one of the woriil's greatest liolels. 
Ibih of scK-ini activities is Ellaiw Beach Surf 
Chih. an iKsniisiile "resort estate." with heail- 
tifiil beach. s|H>rls. dancing nightiv. Fool or 
Beaih. the Frim'e.s.s Hotel. Cottages and Beacii 
('lull has eai'h, plus a bcaiilifiil hiirliour setting 
near Ibimiltnii's .shop.s and m tivitics. 



St 


2 


Bermudu's guest houses are 

ipie. Cambridge Biw lies. - '^aV, 

u di.stinelive eotlagc eolony. ^ - 

s bathing and water sjairts 
your door. Faraway Cottage 
Colony has one of Berminla's finest lieaidies — 
ideal if you're taking the ehildreii. The Mid- 
Oceun Chill liousts a world-famous golf i-oursr. 
a heaiiliful Mvludesl Imik Ii and eongeiiial nt- 
asplure. Cenliiry-ohl Waterloo House, near 
Hoyal Benmida Yaeht Club, has private pier, 
raeed garden. oliUworld eluirm. 


lamillon's sho|is ilispin.v the 
st Furoiie has to offer. Mm 
piek up a gift ill Win Bluek 
& Co. ill china, glass, silver 
or furniture. You'll find a 
eoniplete stm-k <if foreign eaiiieras in The 
Ciunern .'sliop where i>rintilig and ileveloping 
an- clone. S. Coo|H-r & Sons overwhelm you 
with im]Mirted ehiiin. silver, antiiiiies. furoisli- 
iiigs and fine elotliing for men and women. 
I’ehiston-Brown ('o. has an onistanding 
seleetion of (iiierliiin. Caron. Lanvin. I’lilon. 
Clinnel. Corday. Nina Kicei. Millot |K*rfiinies. 
H. A. & K. Smith is the big store in Bermuda 
with just about everything in elotliing. fur- 
nishings. and anliipies. If you enii't find tlie 
clothing yon waul at Triiniiigham's you are 
hard to please. For tooth |)nste. razor blades 
and .such there's a Bexull drug store. The 
Flioeiiix. on (Jneen Street, tint in lovely 
Simersel. in Tlie Irisli Linen Shop, there is 
iK-anlifiil linen for every need. .And yoiir holi- 
day isn't eoni]>lele until yon see how. tlirongli 
eiillenrage and dislillatioii, deliente Lili Fer- 
rimies are made. Shopping linislie<L you can 
relax after dinner at The Bermndiunu Theatre 
where your faiouritc slurs perform. Come on 
down, it's wonderful. 




Millionaire Jim Kimberly’s plasiic vi- 
sored crash helmet, like gloves and cover- 
alls and even socks and shoes, matches his 
red Ferrari. He won two races at Chanule 
- the Chicago Cup at an average of 82 
mph and the Chanute Trophy at 79 mph. 
Below, a Kimberly crewman watches race 
from the custom-made maintenance van. 



Redhead Ruth Victor and her Jag-driving 
husband Bill are track veteran.s. Ruth 
crews for her husband in a vest checkered 
like a winner's Hag. Other checks at Cha- 
uuto: sock.s, shirts, caps. 





c 


NEW HERALDRY 

Sports car racing teams dress the part for a reason 


A new heraldry is developing in America— that of the 
sports car racing fraternity. Its car-paint colored 
uniform is the coverall, but a coverall as far removed from 
the grease-monkey variety as a I.ancia is from a hot rod. 
Its knight-errant is James H. Kimberly of Chicago, who 
since 19.50 has raced in custom-made fire-engine red, from 
crash helmet to Ferrari. ‘‘Red’s easy to spot,” says Kim- 
berly, who has to take signals from his all-red crew at a 
1.50-mph clip. This summer drivers, mechanics and time- 
keeper wives at the Chanute Field, III. races wore the yel- 
lows, reds and greens of MGs, Jaguars and Cunninghams 
or the lucky checks of the finish flag. 


n>ol09>a|>hod by Arrtivr S.e9el 


When in the pil Mrs. C. L. Attaway Jr. wears char- 
treuse two-piece coveralls “So my husband can 
.see me when I wave him by,” she says. Another 
crewman shows driver his position. 





Chanute Race chairman Ben Harris III (lefi\ checks 
with Mrs. Alice Krcmer, captain of timers. Mrs. Kremer 
chose her black-striped yellow uniform from her own 
sports car apparel shop in Chicago. Above, driver Walt 
Gray, begrimed with tire diLst, climbs judges’ stand. 
His cuffs are secured for clutch and braking freedom. 



YOUNG IN HEART ... a gay aristocrat among colors adds 
dash to the eager lines of this Chrysler New Yorker DeLu.xe. 
Forever kindling eye and pride, here is beauty that tells the 
world you drive the leader. You drive the most spirited 
and efficient of engines, the Chrysler 235. Yours is the 
safest power of all, with instant response for every need. 

iMd 

THE POWER . OF LEADERSHIP IS YOURS IN A 

/ 


Yours is the most automatic of all no-clutch transmissions, 
new PowerFlitc. With Full-Time Power Steering and Power 
Brak(\s. Chrysler combines all the new aids for effortless 
driving in the first complete driver control. Here is leadership, 
hero is glamor, here is the car for you, Why not meet a 
wonderful Chrysler today at your Chrysler dealer’s? 




SCRAPPY 

BANTAMS 

These jockey-size slugjjers would 
look mighty big on the TV screen 


by BUDD SCHUL.BERG 


I N Thailand (belter known to King 
and I fans as Siam) you might ex- 
pect Topic A to be the danger of a 
Communist invasion over the Laos 
border. But a recent communique from 
my Bangkok operative suggests that 
the average Bangkokian (or is it Bang- 
koker?) is even more concerned with 
the impending invasion of Robert Co- 
hen, who was born in a place called 
Bone in F^rench North Africa. It was 
Cohen who brought tears to the eyes 
of 20,000 Belfastmen when he knocked 
out their idol. British bantamweight 
champion Johnny Kelly, in three 
rounds last winter. 

Now that Cohen has become cham- 
pion of Ireland as well as of all Europe 
and has been uprated to No. 1 boy on 
Nat Fleischer’s hit parade, he’s closing 
in on Siam and Songkitrat. Songkilrat 
is not, as some of you may imagine, a 
seaport town on the Gulf of Siam. It’s 
the name of a fist fighter fa reconven- 
ed foot — or la somfc— fighter) who 
seems to have captured the Siamese 
imagination. To the 20 million Thais, 
Songkitrat is a national hero. Some 
60,000 admirers of this little king of 
Siam — a bigger crowd than Marciano 
and Charles drew a month ago— sal 
through a tropical downpour in an 
outdoor park to cheer him on in his 
close title fight with recently retired 
Jimmy Carruthers. If Songkitrat can 
whip Cohen for the vacant bantam- 
weight title and bring Siam its first 
world's championship, Sept. 19 will 
become a national holiday over there. 

Meanwhile, we’ve got a bantam- 
weight contender of our own, the slick 
Olympic champion Nate Brooks, who 



TO BE COMFORTABLE 


More than ever before, ihe season's news in men's styles is the casual, 
comfortahtc look. And an imporiani pan of that “at ease” appearance 
comes from Jockey brand underwear ... the first underwear tailored to 
lit the male body! 

Jockey shorts arc right for every type of wear . . . perfect for active sports 
wear. Features like these make Jockey shorts unequalled today: heal- 
rcsistant rubber in waistband stays lively longer . . . Nobelt strip rubber in 
leg openings won't sag or bind . . . exclusive angled front opening can't gap. 
You'll like Jockey undershirts, too. They're contoured to eliminate excess 
hulk — long in back, shorter in front, shaped just like your dress shirt. 
Always stay in place. 

Jockey shorts and contoured undershirts are made to go together. Don’t 
settle for less . . . make sure the label says '■Jockey”! 


fjocArej/l 



r mode only by 
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THE TEAR ’ROUM) 


GROOMING ESSENTIALS 





The MISTRAL— connecting Paris and Nice 
is the fastest train in the world. It carries First 
and Second Class— Pullman First Class— 
and Dining Car. Leaves Paris daily at 13 h. 
arriving in Nice the same day. 


For those who demand superior service 
to the South of France — it's the MISTRAL, 
combining punctuality with speed 
and the latest in comfort. 


Secure your rail 
buropc before you 


IS /or France and 
may he purchased 
ance reservations 
any of our three 
rvourtravcl agent. 


323 C«arv St.. San Francitce. Col. • 1231 St. Catherina SI.. W.. Monirael: P.O. 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS. 610 FIFTH AV£., N. Y, Depl. NY-A- 
F/eoie lend me free ^ome 


tTIutIroled "Ro'lrood 
Mop of Ffonce ond fwtope." 


bears some resemblance to the old-time 
little giants who used to entertain us 
.some 30 years ago. The imminent Co- 
hen-Songkitrat affair, and the activity 
of Brooks, Me.xico’s Macias, Belgium’s 
Cossemyns and other rated bantams 
gets me thinking of little men. Not the 
Louisa May Alcott variety, or the 
Tom Thumbs who use beds for drill 
grounds in alcoholic visions. I mean 
the little men wlio used to populate, 
if not dominate, the manly art. 

Jockey-sized, some of them barely 
five feet tall, and weighing in from 110 
to 120, they were a special race, these 
bantam gladiators, well named for the 
feathered battler whose finish fights 
are performed with such deadly fury 
that you forget his size in admiration 
for his buzz-saw energy. After their 
diet of ponderous heavyweights rated 
as contenders and top-ten middle- 
weights who fight like willing prelim- 
inary boys, fight fans may he in the 
mood for a bantamweight revival. On 


SUITABLE CAREER 

Kzzard Charles’s hero worship of fcath- 
erweighl Kid Chucoluie slrongly infill- 
enred him in making the ring his rurccr. 
Rut it wasn’t so much the Kid'.s dazzling 
KO wallop that uttrarli-d Charles a.s it 
was his wardrobe of -l.'iO suits. 

— .tr(7r n'ord, C/j/copo Tribune 


a TV screen, fighters only become one 
foot high anyway anti it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether they are heavyweights or 
bantams a.s long as they fill the screen 
with excitement and aliility. 

In the earlier decades of this cen- 
tury, our bantamweights were as pop- 
ular as middleweighls are today. The 
hanlies were regular attractions at the 
Garden and a champion like Joe Lynch, 

' in the early ’20s, could draw from 50 
to 80 thousand dollars land nice hard 
money it was toot with famous rivals 
like Pete Herman and Johnny Buff. 
Pa! Moore, Midget Smith, Jack Shar- 
key, Lddie O’Dowd, Frankie Jerome 
and .Abe Goldstein were little men with 
big names and their rivalry rang up 
hundreds of thousands in box-office re- 
ceipts. In those bantam-loving mid- 
j Twenties there were sellout crowds for 
Pete Sarmiento (a boyhood favorite 
here > and Chick Suggs, and for Suggs 
r.<?. Bushy Graham, another stylish lit- 
tle man. My old friend Fidel La Barba 
drew 17,000 paying $60,000 to .see him 
win the flyweight title from Elky Clark; 
and his fights with Kid Chocolate, 
Bud Taylor and some of those other 
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BEH H 06 M* 

pichsawinn®'^- 

tROW «P CLOSE 

B, 1 omMerso" 

June 13, 

viewed {ollo«"S^y.S. open >n 

first round o 

Pittsburgh^ reporters. reUys 

One oi tb iiow be ap 

3acb,asbedH^ ,3„ained 

purenttyba^" igW. 

Lclrmusa^ t^adaPPbeb 
«°®^''.ttbeacbingurea,'.^ 

Ben-Gay 1° *^t,” be sari 

..-Tbat stuff S . . a \ oous '«»'''* 

effect. , BengUS’ \ As o" *^*.*i953U-^-®^^,']'yirtusav 

Ben-Gay. ®"”^eUcany \ uo,- Ue » "e 

^ ointment pra i , S"" ’ ’'°.e9-G»'< 

Cy bousebo^ beeps \ 



MUSCLE ACHES 
CAN REALLV CRAMP 

A golfer's ST/LE. 
that's WH/ 

I ALWAVS COUNT 
ON BEN- GAY 
FOR FAST SURE 
RELIEF. 


Don’t Let Muscle Aches Spoil Your Game.,, 
Get Ben-Gay at Your Druggist's Today/ 

BenGau 

THE ORICINAL 8AUME ANALCESIQUE 0^r 

FAST RELIEF from pain due to 

CHEST COLDS • MUSCULAR STRAIN 
RHEUMATISM • NEURALGIA 
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conlinued 


Are you using 

“LIQUID 

PETROLATUM” 


on your lieir? 



pet^ro^Wtum (pet^ro-la'^tlim). n. [NL. See petrol, 
PETROLEUM.] Phatm. A neutral unctuous substance, 
without taste or odor, derived from petroleum and 
used in ointments, etc. — Webster's Dictionary. 


Chsnge to 

Lucky Tiger 

and let science keep 
your hair in piace! 


No matter how you spell it, liquid petrolatum means mineral oil. And 
no matter how you use it, mineral oil is greasy. 

Heavy oil attracts and holds particles of dirt and dust — that's why cars 
have oil filters. If you leave a grease spot every place your head touches — 
then stay clear of liquid petrolatum. 



Lucky Tiger 3 Purpose Hair Tonic doesn't contain a drop of mineral oil or 
grease . . . uses science instead to keep hair naturally in place all day 
long. And this clear, golden liquid is non-drying . . . contains 
a special “humicant” to keep hair moist and manageable. 

Lucky Tiger conditions the scalp . . , starts your day 
with a "tingle" . . . gives you a lift like a brisk 
after-shave lotion. If dandruff bothers you, it's good 
to know Lucky Tiger relieves itching, dissolves 
dandruff flakes, kills on contact pityrosporum ovale 
— the infectious dandruff germ. 

If your present hair tonic contains "liquid petrolatum” 

(the label will tell you), try non-greasy, non-drying 
Lucky Tiger 3 Purpose Hair Tonic ... let science 
take over. At toiletry counters and barber shops 
everywhere. Lucky Tiger Mfg. Co., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Get a Mrr with 

Lucky Tiger 

3 Purpose Hair Tonic 


wonderful little guys made him rich 
enough to retire to sports writing. 

But talking about these little men 
only in terms of the money they drew 
is like discussing the 1st Division of 
the U.S. Army in terms of the gross 
value of enemy materiel it captured. 
Behind the cold facts are fighting 
hearts, bedazzling skills and mighty 
deeds. I never saw faster, better, hard- 
er fights than La Barba's with Jimmy 
McLarnin, Young Nationalista, Frank- 
ie Genaro, Clever Sencio, Newsboy 
Brown, Bushy Graham, Kid Choco- 
late. A round-robin of great fights that 
still pepper the memory-pitted doz- 
ens of sawed-ofF masters, among them 
Joey Sangor, Tony Canzoneri and 
Jimmy McLarnin, the latter two still 
in their bantamweight days. Like Jim- 
my Barry, George Dixon and the cele- 
brated little tigers of 50 years ago, 
these were fighting men who cast shad- 
ows across ring history out of all pro- 
portion to their size. 

Instead of cluttering up our rings 
and our screens with the Johnny Gon- 
zalves, Bobby Dykes and some of the 
other stick-and-grab artists, the I.B.C. 
could do a lot worse than pairing Nate 
Brooks with the Mexican champion 
Raton Macias, and then buck the win- 
ner into a world-title fight with Co- 
hen or Songkitrat. If the 118 inter- 
national set can fight even half as 
much as those scrappy little men of 
the past, millions of new stay-at-home 
boxing fans may yet see the kind of 
fighting that gives heart to every lit- 
tle guy who seeks to increase his stat- 
ure by elevating his spirit rather than 
his shoes. 





. . . to play marbles in ICvansvilIc, 
Ind. on Sunday. .Staid Boston prohib- 
its the holdint; of frog-jumping con- 
tests in night clubs. In Missouri it 
is illegal to play any game on the 
Sabbath. 
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now 


THAT 


OOLDBH 


<9U>(Of 


A fabulous state of well-being., 
where everything seems better 
. . . looks better ...is better 
—whether you come for 
a vacation . . . or a 
lifetime! 


BUDGETS SMILE! No longer a gilt-edged luxury, 
Florida's fun, laughter, good living . . . her won- 
derful sense of well-being . . . are for you . 

... at more reasonable rates than ever. 

ROOM FOR MILLIONS! Border-to-border, 
Florida's amazing array of vacation delights-..fine 
new accommodations. ..year-round fun facilities 
...are ready! Last year some 9 million visitors 
came ■ . . were conquered. Thousands and thou- 
sands moved in . . . for good. That's convincing 
evidence that you can, too. Your first step . . . mail 
tht coupon! 


I STATE OF FLORIDA, 

I 1 42 5-C COMMISSION BLDG..TALLAHASSEE. 1 


Retired ? Or retirement bound ? 
Check Florida's mild climate 
...healthful sunshine... 
pleasant companions . . . rea- 
sonable living costs. You can 
fill the "rest" of your life with 
that Golden FLORIDA Glow! 




FABULOUS FLORIDA . . .WARM in Winter - COOL in Summer 


t ner il 






After all... 

Its the Cham pagne of Bottle Beer 


lulccs, Wlicontic 


YOU SHOULD KNOW if you are going to buy a puppy 


You will be the newest of 17 million I'.S. Hog owners, most— but not 
all — of them happy in their choice of pets. You ne€<l not take a chance. The 
following information will help you select a dog that fits your specific needs. 

This is an explosive question. Xo one agrees, and there can be no hard 
Dogs and kids and fast rule that certain breeds are good with children and others bad it 
depends upon the individual dogs and the treatment they receive. In every 
breed there are dogs that react snappishly to misdirected poundings by the 
youngsters. Others remain affectionate despite severe mauling. Most experts 
will tell you that puppies are born without fear and become hostile to children 
only if they have had repeated painful experiences at the hands of a youngster. 

A few of the.se experts have risked parti.san wrath to offer the prospective 
owner a "good and not-so-good” list. The most authoritative, probably, ai>- 
pears in The Dofi Owner’s Handbook by H. J. Deutsch and ,1. .J. Mc('oy 
(T. M. Crowell: $2.95). Their conclusions: 

Dogs generally considered good with children: 

TOY: Toy poodle. 

SMALL: H’f/iiA terrier, ZrinA terrier, mnooth-haired foj terrier, hneMet hound, durhuhiind, brogte, 
bull terrier, mivialure poodle. 

MEDIUM: Airedale, foxhound, IriKh iralrr upouiel, xprinyer opaniel, Dnltntiliaii, etnndard 
poodle. 

LARGE: GermnM Khepherd doy, collie, boxer. Old Enylinh sheep doy, seller, .Saint Heruord, 
retriei’cr, cooii/ioiind, pointer. 

Deutsch and McCoy list these dogs as unsuitafile for children: 

TOY: S’omcranian, Pekingese, Chihuahua, Mexican hairless, miniature piuseher, toy .Man- 
chester, Japanese spaniel, Italian grei/hound, American toy fox terrier. 

SMALL: American cocker spaniel, irirr-haircd fox terrier, Scotch terrier, .Maltese terrier. 
MEDIUM: Samoyed, spitz, choir, Kerry blue terrier. 

LARGE: Doberman pinscher, Husky, Malumulc. 

As we noted, this list moves many dog lovers to fury. The president of the 
Alaskan Malamute Club <lenounced it as “unmitigated hogwash," citing a 
case in which his daughter "beat a Malamute over the muzzle with her little 
fists, pulled his ears and stuck her fingers into his eyes.” The Malamute, the 
president added, "loved every minute of it.” We’ll let you take it from there. 

When you are picking out your puppy, look for the one that is alert and 
Things to look for bright eyes. Reware the wallflower who .sits with his head bent and (juiv- 
ers when you go near. A discharge from the eyes or nose as well as malformed 
or brown-stained teeth can be distemper symptoms. Run your hand through 
his hair. It should be glos.sy and the skin should be free of rashes and para- 
sites. Snap your fingers before the dog to see if he is deaf. Check the navel 
for small lumps which could mean umbilical hernia, a con<iilion dangerous 
to females in the event of firegnancy. Find out what inoculations the dog 
has had or if he has been wormed. 

A new home with strange masters may terrify a puppy. Prepare your chil- 
Homc-coming dren for the arrival of their new pet and make them realize that a dog's tail 
is not his leash. For the first week confine the dog to one room. The kitchen 
is best -.some member of the household is likely to be there most of the lime. 

The kitchen actually is an easy place to housebreak a dog. Put down four 
thicknesses of newspaper in an area as large as practicable. A puppy will 
usually make use of this convenience shortly after each meal. Remove only 
the .soiled top sheets. This provides clean paper but the .scent remains and 
the dog will return to this area the next time. Gradually reduce the area of 
paper and give the dog encouragement while learning. Don’t whip your dog 
if he makes a mistake. Instead, invest in some product that will neutralize 
acids and remove spots from your rugs in case of misbehavior. There are 
several on the market. 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW continued 



Exercise your dog at least twice a clay (four times is better). A short- 
haired dojr can have a flat collar, but a long-haired dog should have a chain 
or a rolled collar. The flat collar on a long-haired dog will retard hair growth. 

Bedroom and bath 

A dog can stand a lot of cold but not drafts. Sleeping cpiarters should not 
be near windows or doors. For spring and summer, cedar shavings in a clean 
casing make a cool, sanitary bed. In the winter, cotton filling supi)lies more 
warmth. 

Don’t bathe your dog before he is six months old and then only in warm 
weather. Dry thorouglily clo.se to the .skin to avoid chilling. Daily combing 
and brushing helps to eliminate freciuent baths, as do dry shampoos which 
get at surface dirt and deodorize dog odors. These can be purchased for 
less than $1.50. 

One more mouth 

There are many dog foods on the market, each with claims of special in- 
gredients that make it best for your dog. Don’t believe them. All dog foo<ls 
are generally made of the .same basic ingredients. Flavor is the only real 
difference. Pick one your pup likes. Dogs no longer should be fed exclusively 
on table scraps, with disregard for vitamins. 

Understanding each other 

Your dog’s name should be one .syllable. This can be taught by calling 
him at fee<ling time and repeating his name. He will soon associate the sound 
with something plea-simt. When you rei)rimand the dog, go to him. If you 
call him to you he’ll as.sociate his name with your displeasure and you will 
have the makings of a canine delinquent. 

The dog pays attention to the shadings and inflections of your voice, so 
make your commands short stay, here, come, sit, heel, down, etc. Don’t 
substitute phra.ses; stick to one word. The voice should show apjjroval, dis- 
pleasure, .shame and affection. Train j’our dog before he has eaten, when he 
is more alert. Lessons shoukl be businesslike and shoukl not be longer than 

10 minutes. 

Home clinic 

Learn to recognize symptoms of sickne.ss in your dog. The signs usually 
are easy to read. If the dog goes ofT feed, whimpers when picked up or 
louchetl, develops a di.scharge from the eyes or nose, or is just lethargic, a 
visit to a veterinarian is indicated. 

Don’t neglect inoculations for distemper and infectious hepatitis. These 
puppy diseases are much easier to prevent than they are to cure, (let your 
pup a temporary distemper shot right away at your local veterinarian’s. The 
vet will then a<lvise you of the proper time for the permanent inoculations, 
which will safeguard the pup permanently. Thanks to a new development, 
distemper and hepatitis serum can be injected in one combined “shot.” Re- 
member, dislemi>er kills of all tlogs who contract it, so play safe and 

take no chances. 

Information 

The best source for information about dogs and their care is the American 
Kennel Club, 221 Fourth .Ave., New York, N.Y. They will supjdy you with 
recommended reading lists and the like. There are many books on dog care, 
so many that tiie experts can’t agree which are best. Ask your veterinarian. 

There arc, in a<ldilion, three all-breed magazines for dog lovers: Dofi World 
(Judy Publishing ('o., Chicago), I^opular Dor/s (Popular Dogs Publishing 

Co., Philadelphia) and Purebred Doqs (American Kennel Club, Kew York). 

You are legally responsible for your pet, so be sure you have a standard 
comprehensive personal-liability i>olicy which covers the acts of your dog. 

Dog licenses and leashes are local affairs, (’heck your local police depart- 
ment. Like a child, a puppy should be given gifts. Hard rubber toys are best. 

He also should have an identification tag with your name— not his and 
your address and phone number. This may save your children many hours 
of distress. It also may spare you a wistful ramble thi’ough the neighborhood 
at cocktail time or midnight. 

by The Know-it-all 
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EXCLUSIVE! HI-LITE F/2.S ANASTIGMAT 
COLOR-CORRECTED LENS 


DELUXE 


4 


The sorcery of the Caribbean . . . 
the serenity of a New England 
countryside . . . cherished moments with 
family and friends... all captured on 
your color slides. These priceless 
memories are brilliantly recreated 
for your pleasure, at your pleasure, 
by the superb Skyline Deluxe. 


Blower cooled: lamphouse remains 
at room temperature 
300-watt illumination 
All-metal Horizontal Slide Carrier 
Accomodates Airequipt Automatic 
Slide Changer 

Handy slide viewing window 
Finished in Dawn and Charcoal Gray 
$59.75 inc. F.6.T. Other SVE 
models, $39.95 to $79.50 
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I WOULDN’T 


WEAR A THING 
BUT A 

Towne and King 



^ Take a leaf from the book of confirmed 
sweater men: sweaters and sox to match. 

100% imported Lamb's Wool; 

27 California colors. The Sweater, 11.95. 

For tall men, KING Size, 13.50. 

The Sox. crew-length, 1.75. 

For nearby dealer's name, write; 

TOWNE AND KING, INC., 

Fine Knitted Outerwear, 

617 Mission Street. San Francisco 5 



TRABERT’S TROUBLE 

lie’s had plenty (his season and it’s nobody’s fault but his own 

by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 


W HEN Tony Trabert won the Na- 
tional singles championship at 
Forest Hills last September, a lot of 
people— myself included— felt that the 
U.S. had found a new Kramer or Budge 
or Tilden. So far, it looks like we were 
wrong. Tony lost in Australia, where 
he was the No. 1 man on the Davis Cup 
team. He lost again at the indoor in 
New York, and again in the national 
clay court in Chicago. This past sum- 
mer he went to Wimbledon and was 
put out in the semifinals by Ken Rose- 
wall, 3-6, 6-3, 4-6, 6-1, 6-1. A fortnight 
ago in Denver, Tony needed five sets to 
beat Gardnar Mulloy, who is old enough 
to be his father. 

Trabert is just 24. He is tall, strong, 


keen, experienced, and he possesses a 
power game of infinite potentialities. 
Other American champions, some of 
them with less natural talent and rel- 
atively slight physical powers, consist- 
ently annihilated their opposition. 
What’s the matter with Tony Trabert? 

I am asked this question often, and 
with good reason: Tony and I are both 
from Cincinnati, we have played to- 
gether successfully in doubles [The 
combination of Talbert & Trabert has 
won 25 of 27 tournaments] and I was 
his captain for the Davis Cup matches 
in Australia. People think I should 
know the answer; I think I do. 

So, for that matter, do Gar Mulloy 
and Jack Kramer. We were talking 
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about what iiiiKht be called "the Tra- 
bert problem” duritiR the Denver tour- 
nament. Akhougl) Kramer is a pro- 
fessional now, his interest in amateur 
tennis is not academic. Kramer sin- 
cerely wants the U.S. to have a great 
amateur champion. He also has a le- 
gitimate personal interest. If and when 
Tony l)ecome.‘; "the lie.st player in the 
world,” us he has said he hope.s to be, 
he probably will turn pro and play for 
Kramer. That could mean money in 
the bank for lioth of tliem. 

"One trouble with Tony.” Jack said, 
“is lliat he’s not as good as he thinks 
he is. He’s got to nuit looking for alibis, 
and work hard to improve his game. 
Another thing — he’s got to toughen up 
his liide. A great champion can’t let 
himself l)e upset Ijy a bad call or a heck- 
ler. Finally, he’s got to eat, sleep and 
live tennis. You can't do this if you're 
worrying about outside problems.” 

Kramer is right on all counts. I’ve 
seen Tony lose too many times, by 
now. because of a bad call or because 
the crowd got under his skin. In the 
Pacific Southwest tournament he had 
Ken Hosewall all hut beaten when he 
received a doubtful ruling. He fell 
apart. In the .\uslralian cliampion- 
ships the crowd ipiit*' naturally was 
pulling fiercely for old ./olin Brom- 
wich, who was <iown two sets to none. 
Tony was upset by this violent parti- 
sanship and he blew the match. I 

-After Trabert’s defeat at Wimble- ' 
don. I heard from mutual friends that 
he was "tired.” Tiretl? How could he 
he lliol tired at 2.‘{? He lia<l managed 
it, I subseipientiy learne<l, l>\’ knocking 
himself out in a series of une.xpecledly 
dilficult doubles matches liadly sclied- 
uled by the Wimbledon committee. 
His sui)se(}uent lu.ss in the singles is 
thus k‘ss surpming than same of his 
other misadventures. 

I said earlier that 'Pony's game has 
infinite potentialities. The key word is 
"potentialities.” Tony may be the de- 
fending champion of tlie U.S., l>ut he is 
still a challenger for the world’s cham- 
pionship. He is not on top of tlie heap, 
but only on one of the slopes. Many 
people wlio were hailing him a year ago 
liave already written him off. 

1 have not, l)Ut I think it is time 
Tony grew up. Xobody is going to 
hand him any }itle.s. He will ha\e to 
work hard to keej) wlial lie has, harder 
to achieve more. He will have to ac- 
(juire emotional control on the court 
and he will have to make many sacri- 
fices off it. In short, he will liave to de- 1 
vole tile next year unconditionally to 
tennis; unless he liecomes a willing 
slave to the game, Tony Trabert will . 
never become its master. I 




high quality . . . populorly priced 
CRUISERS and RUNABOUTS 
INBOARD and OUTBOARD 


Sea them ef yevr focal dealers 
or Write for free Uteralure. 


TROJAN BOAT CO.. loncosterA, Po. 



GOKEY’S 

HAS A BOOT FOR 
EVERY OUTDOOR SEED 
COKEY BOTTM SAUVAGE 


GOKEY COMPANY 

DEPT. St St. Paul 1. Minnesota 
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GOOD FOR 
TRAVELING' 

MEWT’atrn DELUXE 
TRAVEL KIT FOR MEN 

The perfect '’volet" for him when 

sway from home; plone Irovel— _ 

weekends — business trips— his club 

locker. Generous portions of every- 

thing he needs for perfect grooming .-*^1 \\ 

//? haedsoivre, compa<>, 
simuloied pigskin eose that fits coat j 
pocket. Light weight, woierpioof. 
unbreakable conioiners, rcfilloble 
plastic bottles. 



CONTENTS: Gillette Super-Speed Rozor, Gillette 
Blue Blode dispenser, Dr. West's Mirocle-Tult 
Tooth Brush with plostic holder, TAWN After- 
Shove Lotion, TAWN Hair Dressing, TAWN Co- 
logne Dcodoront, TAWN Shampoo, TAWN 
Brushless Shove i2 tubes), TAWN Tolc, Calox 
Tooth Powder, Styptic Pencil, Plostic Comb, Rub- 
ber Funnel for refilling plastic bottles 
Ideal for Sarvico Man ! 

Al leading drug, feilatrias 
counrars If your deoler is 

McKassorBRob- 
bins, fnc. . Dept. 

S.I.-854, Bridge- 
pert. Conn. 
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Also — Ladles' Travel Kit— JS.95. 3I« F. E. Tax. 
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America’s most beloved horse was a 
lady named Goldsmith Maid who 
raced for 13 years, set world records 
for the mile and gained a popularity 
that has yet to be excelled 


THE MAID'S POPULARITY was demonstrated on Aug. 
12, 1869, when 2o,000 saw her win a heat (right) at the 
Buffalo, N.Y. Driving Park. Wherever she raced, she drew 
comparably large and enthusiastic crowds. 




PORTRAIT OF THE MAID supports her admirers’ description of her as being 
“like a doe in appearance and thoroughly feminine.” 


A MERICA’S first sports hero was 
-a horse, a graceful bay mare with 
blinding speed and a bewitching per- 
sonality named Goldsmith Maid. Her 
popularity as a campaigner and a fa- 
vorite of the crowds has never been ex- 
celled even to this day. During her 
career (1865 -77) she trotted 426 heats, 
appearing on every great track in the 
country from New England to Cali- 
fornia, and drew huge crowds every- 
where. So great was her popularity 
that she was paid $5,000 for mere ex- 
hibitions against time. Men scram- 
bled for her castoff shoes whenever she 
was shod. In 1876 all the employes of 
a large shoe factory in North Brook- 
field, Mass, walked out and journeyed 
to Springfield, 35 miles away, to see 
her perform. Whole villages u-sed to 
gather at the depot for a glimpse of 
her as she passed through. No stall on 
a jolting boxcar was for The Maid. She 
had her own private car. It was always 
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hookwJ on to trains and in 

one end was a drawing room for her 
driver. Budd Doble. 

Born on a New Jersey farm in 1857, 
The Maid was no equine aristocrat. 
Her sire was a son of Rysdyk’s Ham- 
blelonian but her ma was a worn-out 
cart horse of (|uestional)le lineage. Nel- 
lie was The Maid’s first name and she 
was so high-spirited and unruly in her 
youtli that she kicked several buggies 
to tills liefore she could be broken to 
harness. Her first owner, John B. Deck- 
er, gave up on her and sold her for a 
trifling sum. One of her owners (she 
had five in all' was .Mden Goldsmith, 
who bought her in 18(i.') for $650 and a 
second-hand buggy, and furnished her 
with a new name. Goldsmith taught 
her to trot and entered her in her first 
race when she was an eight-year-old, 
much too old for a beginner, every- 
one thought. She won the race easily 
against an experienced field. It was the 


.start of an amasting IJ-.vear career 
during wliich she won over 850 heats 
and 97 out of 12.8 races, many of which 
were best-three-oui-of-five heat races. 
She had 16 seconds, seven thirds, ran 
fourth once, went unplaced twice. 

Tliree limes The Maid cro.ssed the 
continent, racing on both coasts and 
throughout the Midwest, and never 
once did she miss a performance. .\n 
iron campaigner, she traveled some 
IJO.OOU miles by rail and matle count- 
less short jumps between towns under 
her own steam in her early <lays. 

The -Maid was ageless and her speed 
increased as she grew older. At the ad- 
vanced age of 14, when most horses 
are finished, she stepped the fastest 
mile in trotting history: two minutes, 
17 .seconds. Unbelievably, she lowered 
her own mark six more times until she 
reached 2:14, the fastest of her career. 
That was in 1874 when she was 16, 
the equine ecjuivalent of almost 50 


years in a Itunian. A.s a middle-aged 
girl she went undefeated from 1871 
through 1874 against younger horses 
of both .sexes. Not until .she was 21 did 
slu* call it (|uiis, when slu* ran an ex- 
himt ion mile for Governor lA'lantl Stan- 
ford of f'alifornia. Her time was only 
two seconds ofT her own world record. 
At that age she was still a.s line and 
unblemi.slied as a tltree-year-old. 

Four years ago when l‘roximity, a 
harness racer, stretched his earnings 
to $252,})29.67 the sports pages noted 
that he had broketi the all-time record 
of $206,462.50 which was set by The 
.Maid in 1877. It had taken 78 years as 
well as inflated purses to do it. ’Ihese 
figures, however, are based on race 
winnings only. With exhibition money 
added. The Maid earned $264,578.50, 
perhaps more than any other harness 
horse in history. Whether or not, the 
belle of the ’70s still stands as America’s 
most remarkable horse. 
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Why don't we just concede this putt to each other 
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NOW-AMERICA’S TOP SELLING STRAIGHT WHISKY 




All over ihc counlry. more people every day are culling for 
Early Times. The top selling straight whisky in America- at 
any price. A look at the .scoreboard will tell you why. Early 
Times is all whisky, fine whisky, every ounce a man’s whisky. 
Every drop of this premium quality whisky is bottled at the 
peak of perfection... and enjoyed at the peak Of flavor. You 
just can’t miss when you call for Early Times-thc finest 
whisky money can buy. 


EAMY TIMES 




KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISV-ILLE 1. KY. 
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Benson & Heiges 


Parliamenf’s exclusive 
Filter Mouthpiece and 
superb blend of fine 
tobaccos give you 
filtered smoking at its best. 


KING SIZE or REGULAR 


